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CHAPTER XXIL. 
PROWLING ABOUT. 


O the blow had fallen. What we were dreading had come to pass, 
Tom Heriot was back again. 

I sat half-paralysed with terror. Leah stood before me on the 
hearthrug, pouring out her unwelcome disclosure with eager words 
now that her first emotion had subsided. She went on with her tale 
more coherently, but in undertones. _ 

“ After you had gone out this evening, Mr. Charles, I was in the 
_ kitchen, when one of those small handfuls of gravel I dread to hear 
rattled against the window. ‘Nancy,’ I groaned, my heart failing me. 
F Icould not go to the door, lest Watts should come up and see me, 
for I expected him back every minute; and, sure enough, just 
then I heard his ring. I gave him the Zaw Times, as you bade me, 

sir, telling him he was to take it round to Mr. Lake at once. When 

he was gone I ran up to the door and looked about, and saw Nancy 

in the shadow of the opposite house, where she mostly stands when 
waiting forme. I could not speak to her then, but told her I would 
‘tty and come out presently. Her eldest boy, strolling away with 
0 hers at play, had been run over by a cab somewhere in Lambeth ; 
he was thought to be dying; and Nancy had come begging and 
praying me with tears to go with her to see him.” 
' “And you went, I suppose, Leah. Go on.” 
* “You know her dreadful life, Mr. Charles, its sorrows and its 
“misery ; how could I find it in my heart to deny her? When Watts 
Fcame back from Mr. Lake’s, I had my bonnet and shawl on. 
' ‘What, going out?’ said he, in surprise, and rather crossly—for I 
had promised him a game at cribbage. ‘ Well,’ I answered, ‘ I’ve just 
remembered that I have to fetch those curtains home to-night that 
went to be dyed; and I must hasten or the shop may be shut 
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up. I’ve put your supper ready in case they keep me waiting, but I 
daresay I shall not be long.’” 

To attempt to hurry Leah through her stories when once she had 
entered upon them, was simply waste of words ; so I listened with all 
the patience I had at command. 

“The boy had been carried into a house down Lambeth way, 
and the doctor said he must not be moved; but the damage 
was not as bad, sir, as was at first thought, and I cheered Nancy up 
a bit by saying he would get all right and well. I think he will, 
Leaving her with the lad, I was coming back alone, when I missed 
my way. The streets are puzzling just there, and I am not familiar with 
them. I thought I’d ask at a book-stall, and went towards it. A sailor 
was standing outside, fingering the books and talking to somebody 
inside that I couldn’t see. Mr. Charles, I had got within a yard of 
him, when I saw who it was—and the fright turned me sick and faint.” 

** You mean the sailor?” 

‘Yes, sir, the sailor. It was Captain Heriot, disguised. Oh, sir, 
what is to be done? The boy that I have often nursed upon my 
knee—what will become of him if he should be recognised ? ” 

The very thought almost turned me sick and faint also, as Leah 
expressed it. How could Tom be so foolhardy? An escaped 
convict, openly walking about the streets of London ! 

‘Did he see you, Leah?” 

** No, sir; I stole away quickly ; and the next turning brought me 
into the right road again.” 

** How did he look ?” 

‘**T saw no change in him, sir. He wore a round glazed hat, and 
rough blue clothes, with a large sailor collar, open at the throat. His 
face was not hidden at all. It used to be clean-shaved, you know, 
except the whiskers ; but now the whiskers are gone, and he wears 
a beard. That’s all the difference I could see in him.” 

Could this possibly be Tom? I scarcely thought so; scarcely 
thought that even he would be as reckless of consequences. 

** Ah, Mr. Charles, do you suppose I could be mistaken in him?” 
cried Leah, in answer to my doubt. “ Indeed, sir, it was Captain 
Heriot. He and the man inside—the master of the shop, I suppose 
—seemed talking as if they knew one another, so Mr. Tom may 
have been there before. Perhaps he is hiding in the neighbour- 

hood.” 

“ Hiding!” I repeated, in pain. 

Well, sir ‘. 

‘*‘ Leah ! have you gone up to bed?” 

The words came floating up the staircase in Watts’s deep voice. 
Leah hurried to the door. 

‘©T came up to bring the master’s candle,” she called out, as she 
went down. “If you hadn’t gone to sleep, you might have heard 
him ring for it.” 
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All night I lay awake, tormented on the score of Tom Heriot. 
Now looking at the worst side of things, now trying to see them at 
their best, the hours dragged along, one after the other, until daybreak. 
In spite of Leah’s statement and her own certainty in the matter, my 
mind refused to believe that the sailor she had seen could be Tom. 
Tom was inconceivably daring; but not daring enough for this. 
He would have put on a more complete disguise. At least, I 
thought so. 

But if indeed it was Tom—why, then there was no hope. He 
would inevitably be recaptured. And this meant I knew not what 
of heavier punishment for himself; and for the rest of us further 
exposure, reflected disgrace and mental pain. 

Resolving to go myself at night and reconnoitre, I turned to my 
day’s work. In the course of the morning a somewhat curious thing 
happened. ‘The old saying says that “ In looking for one thing you 
find another,” and it was exemplified in the present instance. I was 
searching Mr. Brightman’s small desk for a paper that I thought 
might be there, and, as I suppose, accidentally touched a spring, for 
the lower part of the desk suddenly loosened, and I found it had 
a false bottom to it. Lifting the upper portion, I found several small 
deeds of importance, letters and other papers ; and lying on the top 
of all was a small packet, inscribed ‘ Lady Clavering,” in Mr. Bright- 
man’s writing. 

No doubt the letters she was uneasy about, and which I had 
hitherto failed to find. But now, what was I to do? Give them 
back to her? Well no, I thought not. At any rate, not until I had 
glanced over them. ‘Their being in this secret division proved the 
importance attaching to them. 

Untying the narrow pink ribbon that held them together, there fell 
out a note of Sir Ralph Clavering’s, addressed to Mr. Brightman. It 
was dated just before his death, and ran as follows: 

“I send you the letters I told you I had discovered. Read them, 
and keep them safely. Should trouble arise with her after my death, 
confront her with them. Use your own discretion about showing 
them or not to my nephew Edmund. But should she acquiesce in 
the just will I have made, and when all things are settled on a sure 
foundation, then destroy the letters, unseen by any eye save your 
own: I do not wish to expose her needlessly. R. C.” 

Lady Clavering had not acquiesced in the will, and she was still 
going on with her threatened and most foolish action. I examined 
the letters. Some were written Zo her ; not by her husband, though ; 
some were written dy her: and, take them for all in all, they were 
about as damaging a series as any it was ever my fate to see. 

“The senseless things these women are!” thought I. ‘“ How on 
earth came she to preserve such letters as these ?” 

I sent a messenger for Sir Edmund Clavering. Mr. Brightman 
was to use his own discretion: I hardly thought any was left to me. 
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It was more Sir Edmund's place to see them than mine. He came 
at once. 

‘* By George!” he exclaimed, when he had read two or three of 
them, his handsome face flushing, his brow knit in condemnation. 
“What a despicable woman! We have the cause in our own hands 
now.” 

“Ves; she cannot attempt to carry it further.” 

We consulted a little as to the best means of making the truth 
known to Lady Clavering : an unthankful office that would fall to me: 
and Sir Edmund rose to leave. 

“Keep the letters safely,” he said: almost in the very words Sir 
Ralph had written. ‘Do not bring them within a mile of her 
hands : copies, if she pleases, as many as she likes. And when things 
are upon a safe footing, as my uncle says, and there’s no longer 
anything to fear from her, then they can be destroyed.” 

“Yes, Of course, Sir Edmund,” I continued, in some hesitation, 
“she must be spared to the world. This discovery must be held 
sacred between us 3 

“Do you mean that as a caution?” he interrupted in surprise. 
“Why, Strange, what do you take me for ?” 

He clasped my hand with a half laugh, and went out. Yes, Lady 
Clavering had contrived to damage herself, but it would never 
transpire to her friends or her enemies. 

Leah had noticed the name of the street containing the book-stall, 
and when night came I put on a discarded old great coat and slouching 
hat, and set out for it. It was soon found : a narrow, well-frequented 
street, leading out of the main thoroughfare, full of poor shops, 
patronised by still poorer customers. 

The book-stall was on the right, about half-way down the street, 
Numbers of old books lay upon a board outside, lighted by a 
flaring, smoking tin lamp. Inside the shop they seemed chiefly to 
deal in tobacco and snuff. Every now and then the master of the 
shop—whose name, according to the announcement above the shop, 
must be Caleb Lee—came to the door to look about him, or to answer 
the questions of some outside customer touching the books. But 
as yet I saw no sign of Tom Heriot. 

Opposite the shop, on the other side the way, was a dark entry; 
into that entry I ensconced myself to watch. 

Tired of this at last, I marched to the end of the street, crossed 
over, strolled back on the other side the way, and halted at the book- 
stall. There I began to turn the books about: anything to while 
away the time. 

“‘ Looking for any book in particular, sir ?” 

I turned sharply at the question, which came from the man, Lee. 
The voice sounded familiar to my ear. Where had I heard it? 

“You have not an old copy of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ I sup- 
pose ?””—the work flashing into my mind by chance. 
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“No, sir. I had one, but it was bought last week. There’s 
‘ Fatherless Fanny,’ sir; that’s a very nice book ; it was thought a deal 
of some years ago. And there’s the ‘Water Witch,’ by Cooper. 
That’s good, too.” 

I remembered the voice now. It was that of Leah’s mysterious 
visitor of the night before, who had been curiously inquisitive about 
me. Recognition came upon me with a shock, and opened up a new 
fear. 

Taking the ‘‘ Water Witch”—for which I paid fourpence—I 
walked on again. Could it be possible that Zom Heriot was passing 
himself off for me? Why, this would be the veriest folly of all. 
But no ; that was altogether impossible. 

Anxious and uneasy I turned about again and again. The matter 
ought to be set at rest, yet I knew not how to do it. 

I entered the shop, which contained two small counters: the one 
covered with papers, the other with smoking gear. Lee stood 
behind the former, serving a customer, who was inquiring for last 
week’s number of the “ Fireside Friend.” Behind the other counter 
sat a young girl, pretty and modest. I turned to her. 

“Will you give me a packet of bird’s-eye ?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered in pleasant tones ; and, opéning a drawer, 
handed me the tobacco, ready wrapped up. It would do for Watts. 
Bird’s-eye, I knew, was his favourite mixture. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, returning me the change out of a 
florin. ‘* Anything else, sir?” 

“Yes ; a box of wax matches.” 

But the matches were not to be found, and the girl appealed to 
her father. 

“Wax matches,” returned the man from across the shop. ‘* Why 
they are on the shelf behind you, Betsy.” 

The matches were found, the girl took the money for them, and 
thanked me again. All very properly and modestly. The girl was 
evidently as modest and well-behaved as a girl could be. 

So that was Betsy! But who was it that was courting her in my 
name? One of my office clerks—or Captain Thomas Heriot ? 

Captain Thomas Heriot did not make his appearance, and I began 
to hope that Leah had been mistaken. It grew lave. I was heartily 
tired, and turned to make my way home. 

Why I should have looked round I cannot tell, but I did look 
round just as I reached the end of the street. Looming slowly up 
in the distance was a sailor, with a sailor’s swaying walk, and he 
turned into the shop. 

I turned back also, all my pulses quickened. I did not follow 
him in, for we might have betrayed ourselves. I stood outside, 
occupied with the old books again, and pulled the collar of my coat 
Well up, and my hat well down. Not here must there be any mutual 
recognition, 
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How long did he mean to stay there? Forever? He and Lee 
seemed to be at the back of the shop, talking together. I could not 
hear the voices sufficiently to judge whether one of them was that of 
Tom Heriot. 

He was coming now! Out he came, puffing at a fresh-lighted 
pipe, his glazed hat at the back of his head, his face lifted to the 
world. 

“Tell you we shall, master. Fine to-morrow? not a bit of it. 
Rain as sure asa gun. This dampness in the air is a safe sign on’t. 
Let a sailor alone for knowing the weather.” 

‘** At sea, maybe,” retorted Caleb Lee. ‘“ But I never yet knew 
a sailor who wasn’t wrong about the weather on shore. Good- 
night, sir.” 

** Good-night to you, master,” responded the sailor. 

He lounged slowly away. It was not Tom Heriot. About his 
build and his fair complexion, but shorter than Tom. A real, 
genuine jack tar, this, unmistakably. Was he the man Leah had 
seen? This one wore no beard, but bushy, drooping whiskers. 

** Looking for another book, sir?” 

In momentary confusion, I caught up the book nearest at hand. 
It proved to be “Fatherless Fanny,” and I said I’d take it. 
While searching for the money, I remarked that the sailor, just gone 
away, had said we should have rain to-morrow. 

**T don’t see that he is obliged to be right, though he was so 
positive over it,” returned the man. “I hate a rainy day: spoils 
our custom. Thankye, sir. Sixpence this time. That’s right.” 

“ Do many sailors frequent this neighbourhood ? ” 

‘*Not many; we’ve a sprinkling of ’em sometimes. They come 
over here from the Kent Road way.” 

Well, and what else could I ask? Nothing. And just then a 
voice came from the shop. 

** Father,” called out Miss Betsy, “‘is it not time to shut up ?” 

“*What do you ask? Getting a little deaf, sir, in my old age. 
Coming, Betsy.” 

He turned into the shop, and I walked away for the night: hoping, 
ah! how earnestly, that Leah had been mistaken. 


** Mr. Strange, my lord.” 

It was the following evening. Restlessly anxious about Tom 
Heriot, I betook myself to Gloucester Place as soon as dinner was 
over, to ask Major Carlen whether he had learnt anything farther. 
The disreputable old man was in some way intimate with one or two 
members of the Government. To my surprise, Sanders, Lord 
Level’s servant, opened the door to me, and showed me to the 
dining-room. Lord Level sat there alone over his after-dinner claret. 

“You look as if you hardly believed your eyes, Charles,” he 
laughed as he shook hands. ‘Sit down. Glasses, Sanders.” 
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“ And surprised I may well look to see you here, when I thought 
you were in Paris,” was my answer. 

“ We came over to-day ; got here an hour ago. Blanche was very 
ill in crossing and has gone to bed.” 

“Where is Major Carlen ?” 

“Oh, he is off to Jersey to see his sister, Mrs. Guy. At least, that 
is what he said ; but he is not famous for veracity, you know, and it 
' js just as likely that he may be catching the mail train at London 
Bridge en route for Homburg, as the Southampton train from 
Waterloo. Had you been half-an-hour earlier, you might have had 
the pleasure of assisting at his departure. I have taken this house 
fora month and paid him in advance,” added Lord Level, as much 
as to say that the Major was not altogether out of funds. 

A short silence ensued. The thoughts of both of us were no 
doubt busy. Level, his head bent, was slowly turning his wine-glass 
round by its stem. 

“Charles,” he suddenly said, in a half-whisper, ‘what of Tom 
Heriot ? ” 

I hardly knew how to take the question. “I know nothing more 
of him,” was my answer. 

“Ts he in London, think you? Have you heard news of him, in 
any way P” 

Now I could not say that I had heard news: for Leah’s informa- 
tion was not news, if (as I hoped) she was mistaken. And I judged 
it better not to speak of it to Lord Level until the question was set 
at rest. Why torment him needlessly ? 

“I wrote you word what Major Carlen said: that Tom was one 
of those who escaped. ‘The ship was wrecked upon an uninhabited 
island, believed to be that of Tristan d’Acunha. After a few days 
some of the convicts contrived to steal a boat and make good their 
escape. Of course they were in hopes of being picked up by some 
homeward-bound ship ; and may already have reached England.” 

“ Look here,” said Lord Level, after a pause: ‘that island lies, 
no doubt, in the track of ships bound to the Colonies, but not in the 
track of those homeward-bound. So the probability is, that if the 
convicts were sighted and picked up, they would be carried further 
from England, not brought back to it.” 

I confess that this view had not occurred to me; in fact, I knew 
very little about navigation, or the courses taken by ships. It served 
to strengthen my impression that Leah had been in error. 

“ Are you sure of that?” I asked him. 

“Sure of what?” returned Lord Level. 

“That the island would be out of the track of homeward-bound 
vessels,” 

“Quite sure. Homeward-bound vessels come round Cape Horn. 
_ bound for the Colonies go by way of the Cape of Good 

ope,” 
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“ My visit here to-night was to ask Major Carlen whether he had 
heard any further particulars.” 

“TI think he heard a few more to-day,” said Lord Level. “The 
Vengeance was wrecked, it seems, on this island. It is often sighted 
by ships going to the Colonies, and the captain was in hopes that his 
signals from the island would be seen, and some ship would bear 
down to them. Invain. After the convicts—five of them, I believe— 
had made their escape, he determined to send off the long-boat, in 
charge of the chief officer, to the nearest Australian coast, for assist- 
ance. On the roth of December the boat set sail, and on Christmas 
Day was picked up by the Vernon, which reached Melbourne the 
last day of the year.” ; 

“But how do you know all these details?” I interrupted in 
surprise. 

“They have been furnished to the government, and Carlen was 
informed of them this morning,” replied Lord Level. ‘On the 
following day, the 1st of January, the ship Lightning sailed from 
Melbourne for England; she was furnished with a full account of 
the wreck of the Vengeance and what succeeded toit. The Lightning 
made a good passage home, and on her arrival, laid her reports 
before the government. That’s how it is.” 

** And what of the escaped convicts ?” 

‘** Nothing is known of them. The probability is that they were 
picked up by an outward-bound ship and landed in one of the § 
Colonies. If not, they must have perished at sea.” 

‘‘ And if they were so picked up and landed, I suppose they 
would have reached England by this time ?” 

“‘ Certainly—seeing that the Lightning has arrived. And the 
convicts had some days’ start of the long-boat. I hope Tom 
Heriot will not make his way here!” fervently spoke Lord Level. 
‘“‘The consequences would three parts kill my wife. No chance of 
keeping it from her in such a hullabaloo as would attend his recap- 
ture.” 

‘I cannot think how you have managed to keep it from her as 
it is.” 

“Well, I have been watchful and cautious—and we have not 
mixed much with the gossiping English. What! are you going, 
Charles ?” 

“Yes, I have an engagement,” I answered, as we both rose. 
** Good-night. Give my love to Blanche. Tell her that Charley will 
see her to-morrow if he can squeeze out a minute’s leisure for it.” 

Taking up the old coat I had left in the passage, I went out with 
it on my arm, hailed a cab that was crossing Portman Square, and 
was driven to Lambeth. There I recommenced my watch upon 
the book-stall and the street containing it, not, however, disclosing 
myself to Lee to-night. But nothing was to be seen of Tom 
Heriot. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
MRS. BRIGHTMAN. 


* Sur this coms hoppin youle excuse blundurs bein no skollerd sur 
missis is worse and if youle com ive got som things to tell you I 
darnt keep um any longer your unbil servint emma hatch but doant 
say to peri as i sent.” 


This remarkable missive was delivered to me by the late afternoon 
post. The schoolmaster must have been abroad when Hatch 
received her education. 

I had intended to spend the evening with Blanche. It was the 
day subsequent to her arrival from France with Lord Level, and I 
had not yet seen her. But this appeared to be something like an 
imperative summons, and I resolved to attend to it. 

“The more haste, the less speed.” The proverb exemplifies 
itself very frequently in real life. Ordering my dinner to be served 
half an hour earlier than usual, I had no sooner eaten it than a 
gentleman called and detained me. It was close upon eight o'clock 
when I reached Clapham. 

Perry, the butler, received me as usual. ‘Qh, sir, such a house 
of sickness as it is!” he exclaimed, leading the way to the drawing- 
room, ‘ My mistress is in bed with brain-fever. ‘They were afraid 
of it yesterday, but it has quite shown itself to-day. And Miss 
Annabel is still at Hastings. I say she ought to be sent for; Hatch 
says not, and tells me to mind my own business: but ——” 

Hatch herself interrupted the sentence. She came into the room 
and ordered Perry out of it. The servants, even Perry, had grown 
into the habit of obeying her. Closing the door, she advanced to 
me as I stood warming my hands at the fire, for it was a sharp night. 

“Mr. Strange, sir,” she began in a low tone, “did you get that 
epistle from me?” 

I nodded. 

*You’ve not been down here much lately, sir. Last night I 
thought you might come, the night afore I thought it. The last 
time you did come you never stepped inside the door.” 

“Where is the use of coming, Hatch, when I am always told that 
Mrs. Brightman cannot see me—and that Miss Annabel remains at 
Hastings ?” 

“ And a good thing that she do remain there,” returned Hatch. 
“Perry, the gaby, says, ‘Send for Miss Annabel: why don’t you 
write for Miss Annabel?’ But that his brains is no bigger than one 
0’ them she-goose’s on Newland Common, he’d have found out why 
afore now. Sir,” continued Hatch, changing her tone, ‘I want to 
know what I be to do. I’m not a person of edication or book- 
learning, but my wits is alive, and they serves me instead. For this 
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two or three days past, sir, I’ve been thinking that I ought to tell 
out to somebody responsible what it is that’s the matter with my 
missis, and I know of nobody nearer the family than you, sir. 
There’s her brother, in course, at the Hall, Captain Chantry, but 
my missis has held herself aloof from him and Lady Grace, and I 
know she'd be in a fine way if I spoke to him. Three or four days 
ago I said to myself, ‘The first time I see Mr. Strange, I’ll tell him 
the truth.’ Last night she was worse than she has been at all, quite 
raving; I got frightened, which is a complaint I’m not given to, 
and resolved not to let another day pass, and then, whether she 
lived or died, the responsibility would not lie upon my back.” 

Straightening myself, I stood gazing at Hatch. She had spoken 
rapidly. If I had caught all the words, I did not catch their 
meaning, 

“Ves?” I said, mechanically. 

‘** And so, with morning light, sir, I wrote you that epistle.” 

“Yes, yes; never mind all that. What about Mrs. Brightman?” 

Hatch dropped her voice to a lower and more mysterious whisper. 
‘“‘ Sir, my missis gives way, she do.” 

“ Gives way,” I repeated, gazing at Hatch, and still unable to see 
any meaning in the words. ‘‘ What do you say she does?” 

Hatch took a step forward, which brought her on the hearthrug, 
close tome. “ Yes, sir; missis gives way.” 

“ Gives way to what?” I reiterated. ‘To her superstitious 
fancies ?” 

‘‘ No, sir, to stimilinks.” 

“To ” The meaning, in spite of Hatch’s obscure English, 
dawned upon me now. A cold shiver ran through me. Annabel’s 
mother ! and honoured Henry Brightman’s wife ! 

‘* She takes stimulants !” I gasped. 

“Yes, sir; stimilinks,” proceeded Hatch. ‘ A’most any sort that 
comes anigh her. She likes wine and brandy best; but failing 
them, she'll drink others.” 

Question upon question rose to my mind. Had it been known 
to Mr. Brightman? Had it been a prolonged habit? Was it 
deeply indulged in? But Annabel was her child, and my lips re- 
fused to utter them. 

“It has been the very plague of my life and my master’s to keep 
it private these many months past,” continued Hatch. ‘“ ‘ Hatch 
does this in the house, and Hatch does the other,’ the servants cry. 
Yes ; but my master knew why I set up my authority; and missis 
knew it too. It was to screen her.” 

‘“* How could she have fallen into the habit ?” 

“It has grown upon her by degrees, sir. A little at first, and a 
little, and then a little more. As long as master was here, she was 
kept tolerably in check, but since his death there has been nobody 
to restrain her, except me. Whole days she has been in her room, 
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shutting out Miss Annabel, under the excuse of headaches or 
lowness, drinking all the time; and me there to keep the door. 
I’m sure the black stories I have gone and invented, to pacify Miss 
Annabel and put her off the right scent, would drive a parson to his 
prayers.” 

“Then Miss Annabel does not know it ? ” 

“She do now,” returned Hatch. “ The first night there was that 
disturbance in the house about missis seeing the ghost, her room 
was thrown open in the fright, and all the house got in. I turned 
the servants out: I dared not turn out Miss Annabel, and she 
couldn’t fail to see that her mother was the worse for drink. So 
then I told her some, and Mr. Close told her more next morning.” 

Annabel’s strange grief, so mysterious to me, was accounted for 
now. Hatch continued. 

“You see now, sir, why Miss Annabel has been kept so much at 
Hastings. Master would never have her at home for long together 
afeared her mother might betray herself. He wanted to keep the 
child in ignorance of it, as long as it was possible. Miss Brightman 
knew it. She found it out the last time she was visiting here ; and 
she begged my missis, on her bended knees, to be true to herself, 
and leave it off. Missis promised—and such a bout of crying they 
two had together afore Miss Lucy went away! For a time she did 
get better ; but it all came back again. And then came master’s 
death—and the shock and grief of that has made her give way more 
than she ever did. And there it is, sir. The secret’s got too 
weighty for me ; I couldn’t keep it to myself any longer.” 

“Perry says Mrs. Brightman is now lying ill with brain fever.” 

“We call it brain fever to the servants, me and Mr. Close ; it’s near 
enough for them,” was Hatch’s cool reply. ‘The curious thing is 
that Perry don’t seem to suspect; he sees more of his missis than 
the rest do, and many a time must have noticed her shaking. Last 
night her fit of shaking was dreadful—and her fever too, for the matter 
of that. She is as close as she well can be upon that disorder that 
comes of drink. If it goes on to a climax, nothing can save the dis- 
grace from coming out downstairs.” 

Nothing could or would save it, in my opinion, downstairs or up, 
indoors or out. What a calamity! 

“But she is a trifle better to-night,” continued Hatch. “The 
medicines have taken effect at last and put her into a deep sleep, or 
else I couldn’t be talking here.” 

** Did you invent the episode of Mr. Brightman’s ghost, Hatch, by 
way of accounting for Mrs. Brightman’s state to the servants?” I 
inquired. 

“TJ invent it!” returned Hatch. “I didn’t invent it. My missis 
did see it. Not, I take it, that there was any ghost to see, in one sense, 
but when these poor creatures is in the shakes, they fancy they see 
all kinds of things—monkeys and demons, and such like. I can’t 
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believe it was master. I don’t see why he should come back, being 
a good man ; and good men that die in peace be pretty sure to rest 
in their graves. Still, I’d not be too sure. It may be that he comes 
back, as my missis fancies, to silently reproach her. It’s odd that 
she always sees him in the same place, and in his shroud. Several 
times she has seen him now, and her description of how he looks 
never varies. Nothing will ever persuade her, sick or well, that it is 
fancy.” 

‘“‘You have seen him also, I hear?” 

“Not I,” said Hatch. ‘I have upheld what my missis says. For 
which was best, Mr. Strange, sir—to let the servants think she is 
shaking and raving from fear of a ghost, or to let ’em get to suspect 
her the worse for drink ? ” 

Hatch’s policy had no doubt been wise in this. I told her so. 

‘“‘T have seen the shakes before to-day ; was used to ’em whena 
child, as may be said,” resumed Hatch. “I had a step-uncle, sir, 
mother’s half-brother, who lived next door to us; he was give to 
drink, and he had ’em now and then. Beer were his chief weakness ; 
wine is missis’s. If that step-uncle of mine had been put to stand 
head downwards in a beer barrel, Mr. Charles, he’d not have thought 
he had enough. He’d be always seeing things, he would ; blue and 
red and green imps that crawled up his bed-posts, and horrid little 
black devils. He used to start out of doors and run away for fear of 
’em. Once he ran out stark naked, all but his shoes ; he tore past 
the cottages all down the village, and flung himself into the pond 
opposite the stocks. All the women watching him from their doors 
and windows, followed after him. ‘The men thought it were at least 
a mad dog broke loose, seeing the women in pursuit like that; 
whereas it were nothing but my step-uncle in one of his bouts— 
stripped. Mrs. Brightman would never do such a thing as that, 
being a lady; but they be all pretty much alike for sense when the 
fit is on ’em.” 

“And Mr. Brightman knew of this, you say? Knew that she 
was given to—to like stimulants ?” 

“He couldn’t be off knowing of it, sir, habiting, as he did, the 
same rooms: and it has just bittered his life out. She has never 
had a downright bad attack, like this one, therefore we could hide it 
from the servants and from Miss Annabel, but it couldn’t be hided 
from him. He first spoke to me about it six or seven months ago, 
when he was having an iron bedstead put up in the little room close 
to hers ; until then he had made believe to me not to see it. Some- 
times I know he talked to her, all lovingly and persuasively, and I 
would see her with red eyes afterwards. I once heard her say, 
‘I will try, Henry, indeed, I will ;’ and I do believe she did. But 
she got worse, and then master spoke to Mr. Close.” 

‘* Has it been long growing upon her?” I asked, in a low voice. 

“‘ Sir,” returned Hatch, looking at me with her powerful eyes, “it 
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has been growing for years and years. I think it came on, first, from 
idleness _ 

“ From idleness ! 

“T mean what I say, sir. She married master fora home, as it were, 
and she didn’t care forhim. She cared for somebody else—but things 
wouldn’t work convenient, and they had to part. Miss Emma Chantry 
was high-born and beautiful, but she had no money, and the gentle- 
man had no money either, so it would not do. It was all over and 
done with long before she knew Mr. Brightman. Well, sir, she 
married and come home here. But she never liked the place ; com- 
mercial, she said, these neighbourhoods was, round London, and the 
people were beneath her. So she wouldn’t visit, and she wouldn’t 
sew nor read ; she’d just sit all day long with her hands afore her, 2 
doing of nothing. I saw that as soon as I took service here. 
‘Wait,’ said I to myself, ‘till the baby comes.’ Well, it came, sweet 
little Miss Annabel, but it didn’t make a pin’s difference: missis got 
amaid for it, and then a governess, and turned her over to them. 
No more babies followed ; pity but what a score of ’em had ; they 
might have roused her from her apathy.” 

“ But surely she did not give way, as you call it, then?” 

“No, not then. She was just ate up with weariness; she found 
no pleasure in life, and she did no work in it; when morning 
broke she’d wish the day was over; and when night came she’d 
wish it was morning ; and so the years went by. Then she got to 
say—it come on quite imperceptible—‘ Hatch, get me a glass of wine ; 
I'm so low and exhausted.’ And I used to get her one, thinking no- 
thing. She took it then, just because she wanted something to rouse 
her, and didn’t know what. That was the beginning of it, Mr. 
Charles.” 

“A very unfortunate beginning.” 

“But,” continued Hatch, “after a while, she got to like the wine, 
and in course o’ time, she couldn’t do without it; a glass now and 
a glass then between her meals, besides what she took with them, and 
itwas a great deal; pretty nigh a bottle a-day I fancy, altogether. 
Master couldn’t make out how it was his wine went, and he spoke 
sharp to Perry ; and when missis found that, she took to have some 
in on her own account, unbeknowing to him. Then it grew to 
brandy. Upon the slightest excuse, just a stitch in her side, or her 
finger aching, she would say ‘ Hatch, I must have half aglass of hot 
brandy-and-water.’ Folks don’t stop at the first liquor, sir, when it gets 
to that pitch ; my step-uncle would have swallowed vitrol sooner than 
have kept to beer.” 

“Hatch, this is a painful tale.” 

“And I’ve not finished of it,” was Hatch’s response. ‘“ Missis had 
an illness a year or eighteen months back ; I daresay you remember it, 
sir. Weak enough she was when she began to get about; some 
People thought she wouldn’t live. ‘She must take stimilinks to 
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strengthen her,’ says Close. ‘She don’t want stimilinks’ says I; 
‘she'll get better without ’em ;’ for she was a taking of ’em then 
in secret, though he didn’t know it. ‘Mrs. Brightman must take 
stimilinks,’ says he to master. ‘Whatever you thinks necessary,’ 
returns master—though if he hadn’t begun to suspect then, it’s odd 
tome. And my missis was not backward to take Close’s stimilinks, 
and she took her own as well; and that I look upon as the true 
foundation of it all; it might never have grown into a habit but 
for that; and since then matters have been going from bad to worse. 
It’s a dangerous plan for doctors to order stimilinks to weak people,” 
added Hatch reflectively ; ‘‘ evil comes of it sometimes.” 

I had heard that opinion before; more than once. I had heard 
Mr. Brightman express it to a client, who was recovering from an ill- 
ness. Was he thinking of his wife? 

“And for the last six months or so my missis has been getting 
almost beyond control,” resumed Hatch ; “one could hardly keep 
her within bounds. Meand master tried everything. We got Miss 
Annabel out of the way, not letting her come home but for two or 
three days at a time, and them days—my patience! if I hadn’t to 
watch missis like a cat! She didn’t wish to exceed in the daytime 
when Miss Annabel was here, though she would at night ; but you 
know, sir, these poor creatures can’t keep their resolves ; and if she 
once got a glass early, then all her prudence went to the winds. I 
did my best ; master did his best ; and she’d listen, and be reasonable, 
and say she’d touch nothing. But upon the least temptation she'd 
give way. My beliet is, she couldn’t help it ; when it comes to this 
stage it’s just a disease. A disease, Mr. Charles, like the measles or 
the yellow jaundice, and they can’t put it from ’em if they would.” 

True. 

“On the Thursday night, it was the Thursday before the master 
died there was a quarrel,” Hatch went on. ‘Mrs. Brightman was 
not fit to appear at the dinner-table, and her dinner was sent up to 
her room, and master came upstairs afterwards, and they had words. 
Master said he should send Miss Annabel to Hastings in the morning 
and keep her there, for it would be impossible to hide matters from 
her longer if she stayed at home. Mrs. Brightman, who was not 
very bad, resented that, and called him harsh names: generally 
speaking she was as humble as could be, knowing herself in the 
wrong and feeling ashamed of it. They parted in anger. Master 
was as good as his word; he sent Miss Annabel with Sarah down to 
Hastings on the Friday morning to Miss Brightman. In the evening 
when he came home to dinner, missis was again the worse for drink. 
But on the Saturday morning she was up betimes, afore the house 
hold even, and had ordered the carriage, and went whirling off with 
me to the station to take the first train for Hastings. ‘I shall retum 
on Monday and bring back Annabel,’ she said to master, when she 
was stepping into the carriage at the door, and he ran out to ask 
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where she was going, for he had not seen nor heard nothing about 
it. ‘Very well,’ said he in a whisper; ‘only come back as you 
ought to come.’ Mr. Charles, I think those were the only words 
that passed between them after the quarrel.” 

“You mean the quarrel on the Thursday night ?” 

“Yes, sir; there was no other quarrel. We went to the Queen’s 
Hotel. And on the Sunday, if you remember, you came down to 
tell us of the master’s sudden death. Mrs. Brightman was ill that 
morning, really ill, I mean, with one of her dreadful headaches— 
which she did have at times, and when she didn’t they was uncom- 
mon convenient things for me to fall back upon if I needed an 
excuse for her. She had meant to go to church but was not able. 
She had had too much on the Saturday night, though she was always 
more prudent out than at home, and was worried in mind besides. 
But, to be sure, how she did take on about master’s death when 
alone with me. They had parted bad friends: leastways had not 
made it up after the quarrel; she knew how aggravating she had 
been to him in it, and a notion got hold of her that he might have 
poisoned himself. When she learnt the rights of it, that he had died 
peaceful and natural, she didn’t get much happier. She was perpetu- 
ally saying to me, as the days went on, that her conduct had made 
him miserable. She drank then, to drown care; she fancied she 
saw all sorts of things, and when it came to master’s ghost ig 

‘She could not have been sober when she fancied that.” 

“Nor was she,” returned Hatch. “ Half-and-half like; had 
enough to betray herself to Miss Annabel. ‘Now don’t you go and 
contradict about the ghost,’ I says to her, poor child ; ‘better let the 
kitchen think it’s a ghost than brandy-and-water.’ Frightful vexed 
and ashamed missis was when she grew sober, to find that Miss 
Annabel knew the truth. She told her she must go to her aunt at 
Hastings for a time; Mr. Close, he said the same. Miss Annabel 
would not go; she said it was not right that she should leave her 
mother, and there was a scene; miss sobbing and crying, mistress 
angry and commanding ; but it ended in her going. ‘I don’t want 
no spies upon me,’ says missis to me, ‘and she shall stop at Hastings 
for good.’ Since then she has been giving way unbearable, and the 
end of it is, she has got the shakes.’ 

What a life! What a life it had been for Mr. Brightman! Lennard 
had thought of late that he appeared as a man who bore about him 
some hidden grief! Once, when he had seemed low-spirited I asked 
whether anything was amiss. ‘We all have our trials, Charles ; 
some more, some less,” was the answer, in tones that rather shut 
me up. 

Hatch would fain have talked until now: if wine was her mis- 
tress’s weakness, talking was hers; but she was interrupted by the 
arrival of Mr. Close, and had to attend him upstairs. On his return 
he came into the drawing-room. 
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‘‘This is a disagreeable business, Mr. Strange. . Hatch tells me 
she has informed you of the true nature of the case.” 

A disagreeable business! The light words, the matter-of-fact 
tone seemed as a mockery. The business nearly overwhelmed me. 

“When you met me the other night, at the gate, and spoke 
of Mrs. Brightman’s illness, I was uncertain how to answer you,” 
continued Mr. Close. ‘I thought it probable you might be behind 
the curtain, connected as you are with the family, but I was not 
sure.” 

‘“‘T never had the faintest suspicion of such a thing, until Hatch’s 
communication to me to night. She says her young mistress, even, 
did not know of it.” 

“No; they have contrived to keep it from Annabel.” 

“Will Mrs. Brightman recover? ” 

‘From this illness? oh, dear, yes. She is already in a fair way 
for it, having dropped into the needed sleep: which is all we want. 
If you mean will she recover from the habit—why, I cannot answer 
you. It has obtained a safe hold upon her.” 

‘‘ What is to be done?” 

‘“‘What can be done?” returned the surgeon. ‘ Mrs. Brightman 
is her own mistress, subject to no control, and has a good income at 
command. She may go on drinking to the end.” 

Go on drinking to the end! What a fearful thought! what a 
fearful life! Could mothing be done to prevent it; to recall her to 
herself ; to her responsibility for this world and the next ? 

‘‘T have seen much of these cases,” continued Mr. Close; “ few 
medical men more. Before I came into this practice I was assistant- 
surgeon to one of the debtors’ prisons up in town: no school equal 
to that in all Europe for initiating a man into the mysteries of the 
disorder.” 

“‘ Ay, so I believe. But can Mrs, Brightman’s case be like those 
cases P” 

“Why should it differ from them? The same habits have induced 
it. Of course she is not yet as bad as some of them are, but unless 
she pulls up she will become so. Her great chance, her one chance, 
I may say, would be to place herself under some proper control. 
But this would require firm resolution and self-denial. To begin 
with, she would have to leave her home.” 

“This cannot be a desirable home for Annabel.” 

‘““No. Were she my child, she should not return to it.” 

‘“‘ What is to be done when she recovers from this attack ?” 

“In what way ?” 

In what way, truly! My brain was at work over the difficulties of 
the future. Was Mrs. Brightman to live on in this, her home, 
amidst her household of curious servants, amidst the prying neigh- 
bours, all of whom would revel in a tale of scanda! ? 

“When she is sufficiently well she should have change of aif,” 
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proceeded the doctor, “and get her nerves braced up. Otherwise she 
may be seeing that ghost for six months to come. A strange fancy, 
that, for her to take up—and yet, perhaps, not so very strange, taking 
all things into consideration. She is full of remorse, thinking she 
might have done her duty better by her husband, made him less 
unhappy, and all that. Mrs. Brightman is a gentlewoman of proud, 
elevated instincts: she would be only too thankful to leave off this 
demoralising habit; in a way, I believe she strives to do it, but it 
is stronger than she is.” 

‘It has become worse, Hatch says, since Mr. Brightman died.” 

“Undoubtedly,” concluded Mr. Close. ‘She has taken it to 
drown care.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MY LORD AND MY LADY. 


Tue breakfast-table was laid in Gloucester Place, waiting for Lord 
and Lady Level. It was the day following the one recorded of in 
the last chapter. A clear, bright morning, the sun shining hotly. 

Blanche came in, wearing a dainty white dress. Her face, though 
thin, was fair and lovely as ever, her eyes were as blue and brilliant. 
Ringing for the coffee to be brought in, she began turning over the 
letters on the table: one for herself, which she saw was from Mrs. 
Guy; three for her husband. Of these, one bore the Paris postmark. 

“Here is a letter from Paris, Archibald,” she said to him as h2 
entered. “I think from Madame Sauvage; it is like her writing. 
I hope it is to say that she has sent off the box.” 

“That you may regain possession of your finery,” rejoined Lord 
Level, with a light, pleasant laugh. ‘ Eh, Blanche?” 

“Well, my new lace mantle is in it. So stupid of Timms to have 
made the mistake.” 

“So it was. I daresay the box is on its road by this time.” 

Blanche began to pour out the coffee. Lord Level had gone to 
the window and was looking up and down the street. As he took 
his seat to begin his breakfast, he pushed the letters away idly with- 
out opening them, and remarked upon the fineness of the morning. 

They were fairly good friends, these two ; always courteous, save 
when Blanche was seized with a fit of jealousy, persuading herself, 
rightly or wrongly, that she had cause for it. Then she would be 
cross, bitter, snappish. Once in a way Lord Level retorted in kind; 
though on the whole, he was patient and gentle with her. In the 
midst of it all she loved him passionately at heart, and sometimes let 
him know it. 

“ As it is so fine a day, Archibald, you might take me to Kensing- 
ton, to call on Mrs, Page Reid, this afternoon. She sent us her 
address, you know.” 

“T would rather not, Blanche, unless you very particularly wish it. 
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I don’t care to keep up Mrs. Page Reid’s acquaintance. She’s good 
for nothing but to talk scandal.” 

“T do not much care for her either,” acknowledged Blanche, 
‘“* We are not in the least obliged to renew her acquaintance.” 

“‘T will take you somewhere else instead,” said he, pleased at her 
acquiescence. ‘We will go out after luncheon and make an after- 
noon of it—like Darby and Joan.” 

Presently, when breakfast was nearly over, Blanche opened her 
letter from Mrs. Guy ; reading out scraps of it to her husband. It told 
of Major Carlen’s arrival—so that he really had gone to Jersey. Then 
she took up the. Z7mes. An unusual thing for her todo. She did 
not care for newspapers, and Lord Level did not have them sent to 
him when in Paris: he saw the English journals at the club. No 
doubt he had his reasons for so doing. 

Meanwhile he was opening his own letters. The one from Paris 
came last. Had his wife been looking at him she might have seen a 
sudden change pass over his face as he read it, as though startled by 
some doubt or perplexity. 

“Archibald, what can this mean?” exclaimed Blanche in 
breathless tones. “Listen: ‘The names of the five convicts said 
to have escaped from the ship Vengeance after her wreck on the 
island, supposed to be that of Tristan d’Acunha, are the following : 
George Ford, Walter Green, John Andison, Nathaniel Markham and 
Thomas Heriot.’ That is Tom’s name.” 

Cramming all his letters into his breast pocket with a hurried 
movement, Lord Level quietly took the paper from his wife’s hands, 
This was the very contretemps he had so long striven to guard against. 

‘*My dear Blanche, do you suppose there is only one Thomas 
Heriot in the world?” cried he, carelessly. ‘What does it say? 
‘Ship Vengeance?’ ‘Escape of convicts?’ Oh, it is something that 
has happened over at Botany Bay.” 

“Well, the name startled me, at the moment. I’m sure Tom 
might as well be a convict as anything else for all the news he sends 
us of himself.” 

“‘ He was always careless, you know; and detested letter-writing.” 

Carrying away the paper, Lord Level left the room and went to 
the one behind it, of which he made a sort of study. There he sat 
down, spread the letter from Paris before him on the table, and 
re-perused it. 

**Confound the woman!” remarked his lordship. ‘‘I shall have 
to go down there now !” 

The breakfast removed, Blanche began at once to write to Mrs. 
Guy, whose letter required an answer. That over, she put on her 
bonnet to call on Mrs. Arnold Ravensworth in Langham Place. She 
had called on the previous day, but found Mr. and Mrs. Ravensworth 
out of town: they were expected home that evening. So now Blanche 
went again. 
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Yes, they had arrived; and had brought with them Blanche’s old 
friend, Cecilia Ravensworth, from White Littleham Rectory. 

How happy they were together, these two! It seemed an age 
since they had parted, and yet it was not in reality so very long ago. 
Lady Level remained the best part of the morning, talking of the old 
days of her happy, yet uneventful girlhood. 

Strolling leisurely through Cavendish Square on her way home, 
Blanche fell to thinking of the afternoon: speculating where it might 
be that her husband meant to take her. Perhaps to Hampton Court: 
she had never seen it and would like to do so: she would ask him 
to take her there. Quickening her pace, she soon reached her own 
door, and saw an empty cab drawn up before it. 

“Ts any visitor here ?” she asked of Sanders, when admitted. 

“No, my lady. I have just called the cab for his lordship.” 

Lord Level came out of the study at the sound of her voice, and 
turned with her into the front room. She thought he looked vexed 
—hurried. 

“ Blanche,” he began, “I find I have to run down to Marshdale. 
But I shall not be away more than a night if I can help it. I shall 
be back to-morrow if possible: if not, you may expect me the next 
day for certain.” 

“To Marshdale !” she repeated, in surprise and vexation. ‘“ Then 
you will not be able to take me out this afternoon! I was hoping it 
might be to Hampton Court.” 

“You shall go to Hampton Court when I return.” 

“Take me with you to Marshdale.” 

“T cannot,” he replied, decisively. “I am going down on busi- 
ness,” 

“Why did you not tell me of it this morning? Why have pro- 
posed to ——” 

“TI did not know of it then,” he interrupted. ‘‘ How dismayed 
you look, Blanche !” he added, half-laughing. 

“T shall be very lonely, Archibald—all by myself here !” 

He said no more, but stooped to kiss her, and left the room, look- 
ing at his watch. 

“ Dear, dear, I did not think it was quite so late!” he exclaimed. 
Turning sharply, for he had been about to enter the study, he ap- 
proached the front door, hesitated, then turned again, and went into 
the study. 

“No, I can’t stop,” he said, coming to a final decision, as he once 
More came forth, shut the study door after him, and locked it, but 
did not take out the key. _ “‘ Blanche, don’t let anyone come in here ; 
Ihave left all my papers at sixes and sevens. If I wait to put them 
up I shall not catch Jenning.” 

“ Are you going to the train now, Archibald ?” 

“No, no; I want to see Jenning. I shall come back before going 
to the train,” 
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Getting into the cab, Lord Level was whirled away. Sanders closed 
the house-door. And Blanche, ascending the stairs to her chamber, 
in the slow manner we are apt to assume after experiencing some 
unexpected check, and untying her bonnet as she went up, came upon 
her maid, Timms. Timms appeared to be in trouble: her face was 
gloomy and wet with tears. 

“‘ What is the matter?” exclaimed her mistress. 

‘My lady, I can’t understand it. My belief is she has sfo/e it, 
and nothing less. But for that dreadful sea-passage, there and back, 
I’d go over myself to-day, if your ladyship would spare me.” 

** Now, Timms, what are you talking about?” 

‘“‘Why, of the box, my lady. I was that vexed at its being left 
behirid that I scribbled a few lines to Victorine from Dover, telling 
her to get Sauvage not to delay in sending it on. And I’ve got her 
answer this morning, denying that any box has been left. Leastways, 
saying that she can’t see it.” 

While Timms was speaking, she had pulled a note out of her 
pocket, and offered it to her mistress. It was from their late 
chambermaid, and written in curious English for Timms’ benefit, 
who was no French scholar, and it certainly denied that the box 
inquired for, or any other box, had been left behind, so far as she, 
Victorine, could ascertain. 

When departing from Paris three days before, Timms counting 
over the luggage with Sanders discovered at the station that one of 
the boxes was missing, left behind in their apartments by her own 
carelessness. The train was on the point of starting, and there was 
no time to return; but Lord Level despatched a message by a 
commissionnaire to the concierge, Sauvage, to send it on to London 
by grande vitesse. The box contained wearing apparel belonging to 
Lady Level, and amidst it a certain dark silk dress, which Timms 
had long coveted. Altogether she was in a state of melancholy self- 
reproach, and had written to Victorine from Dover, urging speed. 
Victorine’s answer, delivered this morning, had completely upset 
Timms. 

Lady Level laughed gaily. ‘ Cheer up, Timms,” she said, “ the box 
is on its road. His lordship has had a letter from Madame Sauvage 
this morning.” The concierge himself was no scribe, and his wife 
always did the writing for him. 

Timms dashed her tears away. ‘Oh, my lady, how thankful I 
am! What could Victorine mean, I wonder? When was the box 
sent off? Does your ladyship know?” 

** No—o. I—don’t know what the letter does say,” added Lady 
Level, calling to mind that she was, as yet, ignorant of its contents. 
‘JT forgot all about it after Lord Level opened it.” 

Timms did not quite comprehend. “ But—I beg your pardon, 
my lady—I suppose Mme. Sauvage does say they have sent it 


off?” 
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“I daresay she does. What else should she write for?” 

The maid’s countenance fell considerably. 

“ But, my lady,” she remonstrated, wise in her superior age and 
experience: “ if—if your ladyship has not read the letter, it may be 
just the opposite. To pretend, like Victorine, that they have not 
found the box. Victorine may have spirited it away without their 
knowledge. She would uncommonly like to get some of those 
dresses for herself.” 

This view scarcely appeared feasible to Lady Level. “ How silly 
you are, Timms!” she cried. ‘ You can only look at the dark 
side of the case. As if Lord Level would not have told me had it 
been “hat news! I wonder where he put the letter? I will look 
for it.” 

“If you would be so kind, my lady! so as to set the doubt at 
rest.” 

That she should find the letter on her husband’s table, Blanche 
no more doubted than that it was written by Madame Sauvage to 
announce the despatch of the box. She ran down to the study, un- 
locked the door, and entered. 

The table was covered with quite a confused mass of papers, 
heaped one upon another. It seemed as though Lord Level must 
have been looking for some deed or other. A despatch-box, usually 
crammed full of papers, stood on the table, open and empty. At 
the opposite corner was his desk ; but that was locked. 

For 2 moment Blanche thought she would abandon her search. 
The confusion looked too formidable to be meddled with. Well for 
her own peace of mind that she had not done so! 

Bending forward, for papers lay on the carpet as well as the table, 
she let her eyes range over the litter, slightly lifting with her thumb 
and forefinger a paper here and there, hoping to discern the required 
letter. Quite by a stroke of good fortune she came upon it. Good 
fortune or ill—which ? 

It lay, together with the two letters which had come with it, 
under an open parchment, close before his chair. One of these 
letters was from Mr. Jenning, Lord Level’s confidential solicitor, re- 
questing his lordship to be with him at twelve o’clock that morning 
on a special matter ; but that had nothing to do with Blanche, or with 
us either. She opened the envelope of the one she wished to see, 
and took out its letter. 

But it was not a letter ; not, at least, as letters runin general. It was 
only a piece of thin paper folded once, which bore a few lines in a fine, 
pointed Italian hand, and in faint-coloured ink, somewhat difficult to 
decipher. 

Now it must be premised that Lady Level had no more thought of 
prying into what concerned her husband, and did not concern her- 
self, than a child could have had. She would not have been guilty of 
such a thing for the world. Any one of those parchments or papers, 
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lying open before her eyes, she would have deemed it the height of 
dishonour to read a word of. This letter from the wife of their late 
concierge, containing news of her own lost box was a different 
matter. 

But though the address to Lord Level was undoubtedly in the 
handwriting of Madame Sauvage, the inside was not. Blanche 
strained her eyes over it. 


“T arrive to-day at Paris, and find you departed for England with 
your wife and servants. I come straight on from Pisa without 
halting, to inform you of a discovery we have made; there was no 
time to write. As I am so near, it is well to use the opportunity to 
pay a short visit to Marshdale to see the child, and I start this evening 
for it; you can join me there. Pardon the trouble I give you. 
Nina.” 


With her face flaming, with trembling hands, and shortened 
breath, Lady Level gathered in the words and their meaning. Nina! 
It was the Italian girl, the base woman who had troubled before her 
peace of mind, and who must have got Madame Sauvage to address 
the letter. Evidently she did not mean, the shameless syren, to let 
Lord Level be at rest. And—and—and what was the meaning of 
that allusion about “ the child ?” 

Leaving the letter precisely as she had found it, under the sheet 
of parchment, Lady Level quitted the room and turned the key 
in the door again. Not for very shame, now that this shameful 
secret had been revealed to her, would she let her husband know 
that she had entered. Had she found only what she sought, she 
would have said openly to him on his return: “ Archibald, I went 
in for Madame Sauvage’s note, and I found it. I hope you don’ 
mind—we were anxious about the box.” But somehow her eyes were 
now opened to the fact that she had been guilty of a dishonourable 
action, one that could not be excused or justified. Had he not 
locked his door against intruders—herself as well as others? 

Passing into the front room, where the table was now being laid 
for luncheon, which they took at one o’clock, she drew a chair near 
the fire, mechanically watching Sanders as he placed the dishes on 
the table, in reality seeing nothing ; ; her mind was in a tumult, very 
painful and rebellious. * 

Timms came stealing in. How any lady could be so indifferent as 
her lady when a box of beautiful clothes was at stake, Timms could 
not understand : sitting quietly there over the fire, and never coming 
back to set a body’s mind at rest with yes or no. 

“I beg pardon for intruding,” began Timms, with deprecatioa, 
“but did your ladyship find Madame Sauvage’s letter ?” 

“No,” curtly replied Lady Level. ‘I daresay the box is lost 
Not much matter if it is.” 

Timms withdrew, lifting her hands in condemning displeasure 
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when she got outside. ‘‘Not much matter! if ever I heard the like 
of that! A whole trunk /v/// and some of ’em Jovely /” 

“Will you sit down now, my lady, or wait for his lordship?” 
inquired Sanders. , 

Lady Level answered the question by taking her place at table. 
She felt as though she should never care to wait for his lordship 
again, for luncheon or anything else. In a few minutes a cab 
dashed up to the door, bringing him. 

“ That’s right, Blanche; I am glad you did not wait for me,” he 
began. ‘Sanders, is my hand-bag ready ?” 

“ Quite, my lord.” 

“ Put it into the cab, then.” 

He hastened into the study as he spoke, and began putting things 
straight there with a deft and rapid hand. In an incredibly short 
time, the papers were all in order, locked up in their various re- 
ceptacles, and the table was cleared. 

“Good-bye, my love,” said he, returning to the front room. 

“Do you not take anything to eat?” asked Blanche, in short and 
sullen tones, which he was in too great a hurry to notice. 

“No: or I should lose the train.” 

He caught her to him. Blanche turned her face away. 

“You silly child! you are cross with me for leaving you. My 
dear, believe me, J could not help it. Charley is coming up to 
dine with you this evening.” 


Leaving his kisses on her lips, but getting none in return, Lord 
Level went out to the cab. As it drove away, there came up to the 
door a railway luggage van. The lost box had arrived from Paris. 
Timms knelt down with extra fervour that night to offer up her 
thanksgivings. 


Lord Level had snatched a moment to look in upon me, and ask 
me to dine with Blanche that evening. 

“She is not pleased at being ieft alone, he said;” “but I am 
obliged to run down to Marshdale. And, Charley, she saw some- 
thing about Tom in the paper this morning: I had to turn it off in 
the best way I could: so be cautious if she mentions it to you.” 

I had meant to look again after Tom Heriot that evening, but 
could not refuse this. Blanche was unusually silent throughout dinner. 

“Ts anything the matter, Blanche?” I asked her, when we were 
in the drawing-room. 

“A great deal is the matter,” she replied, resentfully. “I am 
not going to put up with it.” 

“Put up with what ?” 

“Qh—with Lord Level. With his—his deceit. But I can’t tell 
you now, Charles: I shall speak to himself first.” 

I laughed. ‘More jealousy cropping up! What has he done 
now, Blanche ?” 
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‘* What has he gone to Marshdale for?” retorted Blanche, her 
cheeks flaming. ‘ And what did he go to Pisa for when we were last 
in Paris?” continued she, without any pause. ‘He did go. It was 
in December ; and he was away ten days.” 

“Well, I suppose some matter or other called him there,” | 
said. ‘As to Marshdale—it is his place; his home. Why should 
this annoy you, Blanche? A man cannot carry his wife with him 
everywhere.” 

‘* know,” she said, catching up her fan, and beginning to use it 
sharply. ‘I know more than you do, Charles. More than he 
thinks for—a great deal more.” 

“It strikes me, my dear, that you are doing your best to estrange 
your husband from you—if you speak to him as you are speaking 
now. ‘That will not enhance your own happiness, Blanche.” 

“The fault is his,” she cried, turning her hot face defiantly 
_ upon me, 

“It may be. I don’t think so.” 

‘** He does not care for me a¢ a//. He cares for—for—somebody 
else.” 

“You may be mistaken. I should be sorry to believe it. But, 
even should it be so—listen, Blanche—even should it be so, you 
will do well to change your tactics. Z7ry and win him back to yom 
I tell it you for the sake of your own happiness.” 

Blanche tossed back her golden curls, and rose. ‘* How old- 
fashioned you are, Charles! it is of no use talking to you. Will you 
sing our old duet with me—‘ I’ve wandered in dreams ?’” 

“Ay. But I am out of practice.” 

She had taken her place on the music-stool, and was playing the 
first bars of the song, when a thought struck her, and she turned 
round. 

‘** Charley, such a curious thing happened this morning. I saw 
in the Zimes a list of some escaped convicts, who had been on their 
way to Van Dieman’s Land, and amongst them was the name of 
Thomas Heriot. For a moment it startled and frightened me.” 

Her eyes were upon my face, so was the light. Having a piece 
of music in my hand, I let it fall, and stooped to pick it up. 

‘“‘ Was it not strange, Charles?” 

“Not particularly so. There may be a hundred Tom Heriots in 
the world.” 

“‘That’s what Archibald said—or something to the same effect. 
But, do you know, I cannot get it out of my head. And Tom’s not 
writing to us from India has seemed to me all day more strangely 
odd than it did before.” 

“India is a regular lazy place. The heat makes people indolent 
and indifferent.” 

‘Yes, I know. Besides, as papa said to me in the few minutes 
we were talking together before he went away, Tom may have 
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written, and the letters not have reached us. The mail from India 
is by no means a safe one, he says ; letters often get lost by it.” 

“ By no means safe ; no end of letters are lost continually,” I mur- 
mured, seconding old Carlen’s invention, knowing not what else to 
say. “Let us goon, Blanche. It is I who begin, I think. ‘I’ve 
wandered in dreams.’” 

Wandered in dreams! If this misery connected with Tom Heriot 
were only a dream, and not a reality ! 


(Zo be continued.) 


FREDERICK IMPERATOR-REX. 
JUNE 15, 1888. 


As never monarch lay in state, 

This hero lay—imperial, crowned 

With martyrs’ thorn his forehead bound, 
His throne, our hearts disconsolate. 


And yet for him we might not weep, 
The strong man armed whose feet had trod 
A road of anguish up to God, 

To whom, beloved, He giveth sleep. 


Tears are for feeble aims and low, 
Sighs are for useless lives mis-spent, 
For him we triumphed! well content, 

Even in our loss, to let him go. 


He and his land forget their pain, 
In his exceeding weight of bliss, 
Their everlasting crown is his 
Who suffer, and who also reign ! 
G. B. Stuart. 





EN VOYAGE. 


S° Mabel is going to Rome! MHappy she! and everyone else 

who can take wings of steam and fly to fresh lands and pastures 
new. For me, alas, no longer journey is now possible than from my 
bed, upstairs, to my sofa, downstairs. On that, I am_ stretched 
now. 

The last loiterer over afternoon tea is gone, carrying Mabel’s letter 
with her. To the cheerful tinkling of cups and tongues has suc- 
ceeded a pensive silence, in which the ticking of the gilt clock upon 
the cabinet, the fluff-fluff of the fire, and the purr of Zoo-zoo, on the 
rug before it, are distinct and soothing. The shutters are closed, 
and the lined curtains drawn between us and the winter night, but 
the lamps have not yet been brought in. The room is full of a 
warm twilight, shed by that perfect fire whose steady glow is reflected 
in the tiled hearth. 

For just such a warm nest as this, many a weary traveller, on land 

‘or sea, is now sighing. Being human, I, of course, would gladly 
exchange my shelter for the rush and change of travel. I close my 
eyes, rather ungratefully, upon the well-known picture, and wish that 
I, too, were on my way to Rome. 


What is this weight upon my lap, and what immoderately high 
footstool is lifting my knees almost to my chin? Who is sitting 
crushed so close against me, and why does he or she choose a place 
so uncomfortable for us both? Why does the sofa jolt like 

Where am I, then? 

Seated, apparently, in an omnibus of some kind. A bundle of 
rugs fills my arms, and something which feels like a dressing-bag is 
under my feet. 

The too close neighbour is Mabel herself, dozing, and perhaps, 
like myself, dreaming of home and comfort. I observe, opposite to 
us, the handsome but somewhat severe countenance of her mother, 
my Aunt Caroline. Who is that injured-looking person next her? 
Her maid, Wenham. 

Poor Wenham, whom all the luxuries of Powell’s Court failed to 
satisfy! What can have induced Aunt Caroline to bring you? 

I am still too sleepy to be quite certain where we are. I catch 
through the window a glimpse of starry sky and lighted streets. Paris, 
I recognise you by your lamps. You wear them, not in stiff level 
rows, like London, but some high, some low, with the rise and fall 
of beauty’s own line. 

Stop, stop! Aunt Caroline cannot find her dressing-bag, and life 
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without it, even in Rome, is impossible. Everything is turned topsy- 
turvy, and we have all to rise; even the sleepy Mabel ; when the 
missing treasure is discovered beneath its owner’s skirts. Having 
made ourselves and the carriage thoroughly uncomfortable we 
subside. 

Surely we are in the daylight, or daylight ‘‘a little sick.” No, it is 
not the sun but science’s counterfeit which is flooding this meeting- 
place of streets. In its pale but brilliant radiance the minor lights 
are dimmed, and the white and coloured globes show like large, softly- 
tinted jewels. We hear the whirl of carriages, passing and repassing, 
and the gay hum of those streams of chattering, gesticulating 
pleasure-seekers, on the pavement. The next moment, this rainbow- 
tinted picture is behind us. We have plunged into the comparative 
darkness of a side-street. 

The change is favourable for reflection. Aunt Caroline, accord- 
ingly, mentally remembers all the boxes she saw placed on the 
omnibus, and arrives at the pleasing conclusion that the least dispen- 
sable of all has been left at the hotel. This opinion is only too well 
confirmed on our arrival at the station. Whilst our luggage is being 
weighed, Aunt Caroline and Wenham exchange rebukes and com- 
plaints over the forgotten portmanteau. The discussion ends in my 
aunt giving Wenham warning; a singularly happy arrangement, by 
which we have her throughout our journey when she is of no use, 
and lose her directly we return to England, when she might be of 
some. 

Our carriage is found. We joyfully pull out our fauteuils-lits, and 
prepare for rest. Much shouting, slamming and ringing, and we are 
off. The lights and the houses become fewer and farther between. 
I lean out to take a last look at Paris, lying sparkling behind us. 
Farewell, siren of cities, brilliant, but unstable as water. 

Our rest is postponed by a dispute between my aunt and cousin as 
to whether, to quote their own graphic way of putting the case, we 
shall perish from cold or from asphyxia. Mabel descants learnedly 
upon carbonic acid and oxygen; Aunt Caroline deplores the new- 
fangled fads of the rising generation. I, so overpowered with 
drowsiness that death either from suffocation or cold seems to me 
preferable to sleep deferred, suggest a middle course, by which the 
windows are shut and the ventilators left open. 

Silence and repose ensue, broken only by occasional stoppages, 
with attendant bustling at lighted stations, and untimely offers of 
foot-warmers and refreshment. 

The night has given place to day more than an hour, when, much 
against our inclinations, we are awakened by Aunt Caroline; one of 
those high-principled Englishwomen who always rise at the same 
hour and insist on everyone near them doing the same, at whatever 
time they may have gone to bed or to sleep. Her sense of method 
also requires that all the rugs shall be folded and strapped before 
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breakfast. Wenham is, of course, too incapable both in mind and 
body, for lack of her usual morning cup of tea, to be of much use. 

After much struggling, three characteristic bundles are produced : 
Aunt Caroline’s, compact and symmetrical, like a well-made roly- 
poly pudding ; my own, fairly even, but flabby; Mabel’s, a really 
disgraceful performance, shaped like a wedge, and with the corner of 
a fringed shawl protruding. 

We are nearing Culoz. On either side of us rise rocky walls, so 
high and close that only by leaning forward and peering upwards can 
we see how bright and blue is the sky above us. Soon they fall 
back, and we are surrounded by hills, some near to us, dark and 
rugged ; others, far off, soft and translucent-looking, as if of such 
stuff as clouds are made of. Their hues, varied like their shapes, 
are in all the delicate tones and semi-tones of colours that lie 
between dark violet and tenderest lilac. Each minute a new group 
is before us. Peace, Mr. Ruskin; nature thus viewed from the 
window of a railway carriage is not without its own peculiar charm. 
There is a strange fascination in watching these mountain forms and 
tints melting, kaleidoscope-like, into one another, as we sweep 
onwards. 

Here is Culoz. A crowd of hungry travellers pour forth upon the 
platform and across to the breakfast-stalls. We catch fragments of 
many languages from the general Babel, as we rush off to try vainly to 
wash and be clean in ice-cold water and with soap of the con- 
sistency of iron, which the government mockingly provides. After- 
wards we sup our welcome and hot café-au-lait like soup, with a 
spoon, whilst a waiter walks up and down shouting reassuringly: 
“Ne pressez pas, messieurs et dames; vingt minutes d’arrét.” And 
then we sally forth, still munching our sour rolls, to breathe the fresh 
air. 

What air it is, this atmosphere of the highlands and the morn- 
ing. No wine ever so gladdened the heart as this cup of Nature’s 
own mingling, bubbling with ozone. We feel that we could dance 
for very pleasure; and, indeed, Mabel does perform a solitary trois- 
temps, to the music of her own singing. This is the joy of the old 
paradise, the delight of mere existence, carried by healthy blood to 
brains untroubled by care or aspiration. Oh, let us linger and enjoy 
it, and forget there are such things as time or tide, luggage and trains. 

Fortunately, perhaps, Aunt Caroline’s older and stronger head is 
less easily affected by the aerial draught. We are, by her, led off, 
unwilling prisoners, to be cribbed, cabined and confined once more 
in a dusty railway carriage. But our murmurings are soon hushed 
by the sight of the beautiful world, fresh with the bloom of early 
morning, now opening to us. Let us curl up into the corner and 
drink it in. There lies the Lac du Bourget, bright and blue as the 
sky it mirrors, and sheltered by the grand hills, whose bases are still 
steeped in the silver mists of morning. On a high rock, jutting into 
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the water, the picturesque Haute Combe lifts its towers above the 
trees that cluster round. What a home for romance! 

The lake is gone, and meadows whose dewy grass takes a golden 
sheen in the sunlight lie between us and the hills. These are draw- 
ing nearer ; so near we fancy our outstretched hands might reach 
them. Stern ramparts of stone they stand, unveiled and unsoftened 
by blade or leaf. ‘Then they change, and put on a kindlier aspect, 
even as they seem to grow higher and steeper. Trees spring forth 
from their crevices, velvet moss and silver lichen tapestry their 
jutting spurs, tiny cottages nestle in their hollows ; and on the broad 
ledges, steeped in sunlight, miniature orchards and gardens are 
blooming. 

Oh, Savoy the beautiful! we seem to understand something of that 
charm by which you hold fast the hearts of your children, high and 
low. Was it on such a morning that the royal soldier said good-bye, 
on your frontier, to his Savoy guard? No marvel that he wept, though 
on his way to a throne. 

And still, with every minute, the scene grows more majestically 
beautiful. The rock walls tower higher and higher. Little mountain 
streams fall down them, in long silver lines, their course fringed by 
dazzling icicles. Above them, stoop dark pines. And now, once 
more, the hills divide. See, through their parting, those iron-grey 
peaks fretted with glistening snow. That is our first sight of the 
Alps. 

But farewell to beauty, sweetness and light; we are at Modena, 
and the ordeal of the custom-house awaits us. We stand in the 
unlovely judgment hall, near our luggage, impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of the inquisitors. Will they never come? 

A sore conscience in Mabel’s case adds its sting to the usual 
anxiety. She has in her trunk several packets of tea, intended to 
cheer the hearts of many -exiled friends. ‘I warned you not to 
take them,” observes Aunt Caroline. “You will have to pay six 
times their real value, when they are discovered.” 

But, as it happens, this guilty box is passed, with a short glance, 
by the officials, while they burrow pitilessly into Aunt Caroline’s 
exquisitely packed layers of wearing apparel, on the insulting pretext 
of finding there hidden cognac and cigars. All that they do 
discover are dyed feathers which they maintain to be brand new and 
as such taxable. 

As time is on the wing, and our appetites whetted by six hours’ 
fasting, we retire to refresh ourselves, and leave poor Aunt Caroline 
to argue the point out. It ends in her missing the first four courses 
of the table d’héte dinner, and only securing the last two by paying 
duty on these offending plumes. 

The dinner is so excellent, we hope that even Wenham will be 
satisfied by it. But a six-course dinner does not soothe the sense of 
wrong, physical and moral, left by the absence of her usual eleven 
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o’clock lunch. It seems also that she had never understood that 
she would be expected to go without beer, which she requires three 
times a day to keep her from sinking. The substitute of sour wine 
she regards with patriotic scorn, and drinks under protest. Alto- 
gether, she is so exhausted with fatigue and inanition, that she can 
hardly support herself, far less anything else, so we have to carry her 
shawls as well as our own. 


The short day is aati En voiture, messieurs et dames. Our 
road, now, seems to go heavenward, in more than one sense, for the 
way is ever ascending, and the beauty around us increasing. Then 
we are plunged into thick darkness. Does our way lie through the 
valley of the shadow of death? Ifso, it is soon past, like other 
shadows. There is nothing between us and the pallid heaven, and 
the great mountains rising tier upon tier, wave upon wave around 
us. 
A little pause gives us time to look and wonder. Very little is 
said. In our poor little store of words, we have none with which 
to speak of such beauty as this. Our worship shall be of the silent 
sort. Lips, thrice touched by the fire of genius, may strive to tell 
the secret in words, or colour, or music, but even they have hitherto 
left the best unsaid. 

We move onward, with one last, long, awe-struck look. Night is 
near now. The sky, pure, deep and spotless, is of that indescribable 
hue which suffuses the upper air between light and darkness. Close 
to one white peak, a single star sparkles brilliantly. Farewell! Let 
us sleep, now, and dream of the beatific vision. 

Our rest is interrupted by change and dinner at Turin. Here, a 
difficulty arises about the fauteuils-lits. My aunt’s surname of Powell 
has been mysteriously transformed into Popkoff, during telegraphic 
transmission, Naturally a Russian lady is expected instead of this 
unmistakable Englishwoman. — At last the stationmaster is per- 
suaded that Powell is the English for a ars: and we are allowed to 
take possession. 

We are so tired, that we sleep through all noise, and do not waken 
till next morning, when we are near Florence. I rejoice at the flood- 
ing of the other route which compels us to make this détour, and so 
enjoy a fleeting look at this beautiful city. But why is it that Florence 
always sulks when I come near her? It was so the first time I passed 
her ; it is so again to-day. She wears a veil of thick white fog, which 
my own Southshire meadows might have woven. 

When we depart, refreshed by café-au-lait, half-an-hour later, the 
misty screen is still there. We hear the ringing of many bells, and 
wistfully picture to ourselves the invisible towers from which the 
chiming comes. It is not till we reach Ostia that the thick cloud 
melts and reveals a true Italian sky, “‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” 


above us. 
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There is a rich afternoon light over the whole landscape, in which 
all colour seems to glow and deepen. Bright tints shine out in the 
faded grasses, on field and bank; the brown and sere leaves still 
clinging to wintry boughs gleam like burnished bronze ; the low, dis- 
tant hills are painted in tender tones of blue and rose and purple. 
Picturesque groups float past us of long, low carts, drawn by yoked 
oxen; dark-eyed peasant boys, with peaked, broad-brimmed hats, and 
women, young and old, with white head-dresses flapping over their 
brown faces. 

But we gaze at it all, in a half-inattentive, half-impatient mood, as if 
we were reading the last pages of a novel, of which the end is the 
chief good. Rome itself is our goal, and we are restless till we reach 
it. Ecca. Mabel is disappointed, of course. She complains that it is 
smaller and less imposing than she expected. 

Why does nearly everyone expect to find this mistress of 
hearts a tall, brilliant beauty? Of such, men quickly weary. It is 
the low, soft loveliness, hardly noticed at first, that creeps into human 
hearts, and makes there a steadfast throne. Look at the soft, warm hue 
of her stones. Now you know what ivory palaces look like. That 
enamel is from Time’s own workshop. It takes him centuries of 
southern winters and summers to produce. Oh, queen of the seven hills, 
you look right royal this evening, with a canopy of orange clouds be- 
hind you, and over you a crown of golden mist. To think I shall 
tread once more your uneven but beloved streets. 

But why does San Isidore clang so noisily? It is not yet the 
Angelus hour, and all the other belfries are silent. I know the bell, 
well; it is harsh and unmusical as the notes of a raven. It gets louder 
and louder ; it drowns all other sounds; it deadens even my sight. 
The railway-carriage, Mabel’s face, the shining city, all fade and 
vanish ! 


Alas ; it was only a dream, then, scattered not by San Isidore’s iron 
tongue, but by the even less melodious voice of the dressing-bell. 








A CAPRICCIO. 
A Love Story. 
—1f-— 


CHAPTER I. 
MY GALLANT CAVALIER. 


* <0 this is London? Well, I do not see anything so very wonder- 

ful, Aunt Rebecca. It is only very noisy and dreary. | 
suppose it is market day as it is so crowded, and everyone seems to 
be in such a hurry ?” 

Aunt Rebecca frowned disapprovingly ; glanced uneasily at our 
neighbours, then whispered to me not to chatter like an ignorant 
school-girl. 

I was in London for the first time in my life. It is many, many 
years ago now, but none the less vividly do I recollect my first 
impressions of our great city, and my disappointment that there were 
no gorgeous palaces such as I had expected to see; for I was as 
unsophisticated a little rustic as it was possible for a girl of eighteen 
to be, even in those days when travelling was neither so easy nor so 
cheap as it is now. 

I, Celia Random, had lived all those eighteen years at our quiet 
country home, amongst pleasant meadow-lands and golden com: 
fields. 

My father died when I was a child, and the family now consisted 
of my dear, good mother, my maiden aunt, Rebecca, my sisters, 
Maisie and Tottie, and of six great romping brothers, who grew out 
of their clothes with lamentable rapidity, and who kept the house in 
a constant state of excitement. A happier family could not have 
been found in the kingdom. ‘Troubles seemed to pass us by, or, if 
they came, they fell with a lighter touch on us than on other folk, 
and life shone like gold before our eager young eyes. 

But such a large family could not thrive upon nothing, and when 
I was considered to have reached years of discretion, it was arranged 
that I should try and earn something to help the boys’ education, by 
going out as a “lady’s companion.” 

That the thought was terrible to me I will not deny. But the 
boys must be educated, and I was always ready to do anything for 
those I loved. So my fate was sealed. My mother wrote to all her 
friends to inquire if they knew of any situation likely to suit me, o 
that I should suit ; and, as a last great treat, Aunt Rebecca said she 
would take me to London for a fortnight, that I might have a glimpse 
of the great world before I left my liberty and my home behind mé 
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I was full of excitement when we at last reached London in the 
great, lumbering stage-coach. Whata weary journey it had been, and 
how glad we were to know that it wasover! We were staying with a 
bachelor cousin of Aunt Rebecca’s, who’ had a small house in a 
fashionable quarter of the town, and who did his best to make us 
comfortable. He was a business man, who spent all his spare time 
at his club, so that we saw but little of him and had to find our own 
amusements, Not that we minded his absence. On the contrary, 
we rejoiced in our freedom, and in the knowledge that there was no 
cockney at hand to jeer at our ignorance, and at our naive delight in 
things that were everyday matters to him. Aunt Rebecca delighted 
in acting Cicerone, and promised to show me all the sights and 
wonders. Indeed, she drew up a lengthy plan of campaign for each 
day, and was, I verily believe, almost as eager and excited as I was 
myself. However, when it came to actions, her courage failed her 
somewhat ; and we did little the first day but wonder at the shops, 
the crowds, the bustle and hurry ; and I was beginning to feel just a 
little disappointed, when our host, Mr. Greville, came and asked us if 
we would go with him to the theatre that night. 

“Oh, yes,” I cried, clapping my hands; “oh, how beautiful.” 
But Aunt Rebecca drew herself up and pursed her lips. 

“Lam not sure that it is correct for young girls to go to such 
entertainments,” she said ; “ not at all sure, my dear.” 

“Tut, tut. Let the child go. Everyone goes,” said Mr. Greville. 
“Come now, Rebecca, I’ve settled it all, and go you must.” 

So we went ; and whether it was correct or not for a young girl, I 
know not. But this I do know: that for one night, at least, I was 
in Elysium, and that if it had not been for Uncle Greville taking us 
to the theatre that night, this story had never been written. 

For we had a little adventure, Aunt Rebecca and I, that I laugh 
even now to think of. 

I thought that play the most beautiful thing I had ever witnessed. 
The lights, the gorgeous scenery and dresses, the sparkling beauty 
and vivacity of the actresses, fairly intoxicated me. I gazed open- 
mouthed, weeping silently during the tragic parts and laughing so 
openly at every jest that Aunt Rebecca at last felt it her duty to 
reprove me for my levity. 

Nor was I much less interested between the acts. It was like read- 
ing a story-book to watch the different people around me—from the 
gay ladies with their beaux in the boxes, to the rougher audience in 
the pit, and to guess at their respective histories. I was deeply 
engaged thus, looking about me, when Aunt Rebecca touched my arm 
with her hand, and I heard a piteous whisper of : 

“ Celia, my dear.” 

Poor Aunt Rebecca! Her face was the picture of misery as she 
Sat stiffly staring in front of her, like one turned into wood. I could 
not think what was the matter with her, and was just going to inquire 
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if she felt ill, when she continued, in the same agonised tone, and 
still staring fixedly. 

“‘T cannot move, Celia. Is it not a young man?” 

‘‘ What ? who? where?” I asked, bewildered. 

“On my head,” she replied sepulchrally. 

Then I perceived what had happened. A young man occupied 
the seat behind Aunt Rebecca. During the entr’acte he had turned 
round to look about him and, either in absence of mind or with 
intentional rudeness, had leant against the back of her stall. Now 
Aunt Rebecca dressed her hair in a peculiar long roll behind, rather 
like a broad sausage ; over the sausage she wore a turban with long 
ends ; and on this sausage and on the ends of this turban, the young 
man was calmly sitting, holding the good lady in a vice, so that she 
could turn neither to the right nor to the left. 

Uncle Greville was soundly asleep; nothing but a firmly-adminis- 
tered kick would have roused him, and this Aunt Rebecca was too 
timid and too genteel to bestow. How then was she to be re. 
leased ? 

‘What shall I do, Celia?” she murmured. “I shall be strangled.” 

“ J will tell him,” I said. ‘I will tell him that he is very rude 
and underbred.” 

‘‘ What is he like, Celia?” 

I took a longer look at the young man. He was tall and slim, 
with a boyish face full of such chivalry that my courage rose, and I 
felt no fear of my action being misconstrued. Touching him on the 
shoulder, I said clearly, but timidly : 

* Please, sir, would you mind moving ?” 

He sprang up, and looked round in surprise. Then his face 
clouded with genuine distress. 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” he said, bowing with that old- 
world courtesy that is dying out so quickly; “I was not aware— 
indeed I had no idea of what I was doing. I was forgetful. What 
can I say to excuse myself? I beg your pardon a thousand times.” 

Aunt Rebecca bowed, blushed and murmured: 

“ Not at all—I am sure—pray don’t mention it.” 

I could see that the young man was quite overcome with annoy- 
ance at what he had done. His eyes met mine and seemed to say 
so plainly, “It was unintentional. You will believe me,” that my 
heart went out to him, and I smiled and nodded as if to reassure him 
that it was all right now. Then I blushed, not quite sure if Aunt 
Rebecca would approve of such familiarity, and did not turn my 
head round again for the rest of the evening. 

But as we were leaving the theatre the young man was once more 
thrown in our way. 

Mr. Greville had enough to do in guiding Aunt Rebecca through 
the crowd without troubling about me. I had to fight my way as 
best I could, and presently I found myself separated from my 
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companions by a sea of heads. It was all so new to me that I 
was getting bewildered and a little frightened, when a friendly voice 
said in my ear: 

“You are alone. May I not be of service to you?” And looking 
up, I saw the young man holding out his arm to me with such a frank 
smile on his handsome face, that indeed I could not resist his 
offer. 

“Thank you, sir,” I said flurriedly ; ‘ I have lost Aunt Rebecca.” 

He piloted me safely through the crowd, looking down at me once 
or twice with a half smile, but not speaking. I could understand 
that it was his delicacy of feeling that kept him silent. As I after- 
wards learnt, he was such a gentleman in words, thoughts and deeds. 

When we reached Aunt Rebecca I let go his arm and dropped 
him a little courtesy, and wondered, even then, if I should ever see 
him again. ‘Then, to my surprise, I saw Mr. Greville clap him on 
the shoulder with a hearty : 

“Bravo, my lord! So you have tracked my little partridge,” 
adding something in a lower tone and laughing. 

“ May I be introduced ?” asked the young man. 

“Certainly, certainly. Bless me! Rebecca, Rebecca; Lord 
Everril—son of our old friend—wishes to be introduced to you.” 

Whereupon the young man bowed, and Aunt Rebecca courtesied 
and told him that she had known his father and mother intimately, 
and that she remembered him as a baby. 

It was such a balmy night that we decided to walk home; and 
somehow it came to pass that when Mr. Greville and Aunt Rebecca 
started off together arm-in-arm, I found Lord Everril still by my 
side. 

“ May I walk back with you?” he had asked Aunt Rebecca, with 
one of his quick smiles, ‘‘ For old acquaintance’ sake ?” 

But instead of escorting the maiden aunt, he had fallen back on 
the niece. 

He was so unlike the men I met at home—so fashionable, so 
handsome, so courteous, that I was almost too shy to talk at first. 
But by degrees his genial manners thawed my constraint, and I found 
myself chattering away quite merrily. I told him all about home, 
about the boys, and how this was my first visit to London, and that 
I had never been to any gaieties in my life. 

“ Have you a wish for gaieties?” he asked, suddenly. ‘‘ Now, for 
instance, would you care to go to the great ball on Friday night at 
the Duchess of R ee” 

“ Care /” I cried, clasping my hands. “ Oh—but it is impossible.” 

“Not a bit. I can easily manage it,” he said, eagerly. ‘ Only 
promise me that if you are invited you will come.” 

I shook my head. 

“T have nothing to wear—nothing smart. Do you not see how 
old-fashioned Iam? And this is my best frock.” 
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* Your friend Mr. Greville will see to that. Orstay! Come as 
you are,” he answered, ‘ That also must be a promise. And there 
is one other I would ask you to give me. May I?” 

“T am not afraid.” 

‘‘ Promise to dance with me twice, thrice, four times on Friday.” 

“Why, that is easily promised,” I said, simply. “I will dance 
with you as often as you like, for there will be no one else to ask me, 
But you have not Aunt Rebecca’s permission yet ; and I cannot be 
sure that she will let me go.” 

But here our conversation ceased. We had arrived at Mr, 
Greville’s house, and he insisted on making Lord Everril come in to 
have some supper. (I wonder what my mother would have said to 
our eating at that hour of night !) 

Lord Everril did not speak again to me, except to say, ‘ Good- 
night.” Instead, he devoted himself to Aunt Rebecca, and made 
himself so pleasant that, as she afterwards confessed, she could deny 
him nothing. 

“Such a gentlemanly young man,” she said, when we were going to 
bed, as she interrupted my rhapsodies about the play: ‘so courteous, 
so agreeable, and as well-favoured as one could wish to see. I hope 
I have done right, my dear, and that such vanities will not turn your 
head. He begged so prettily that I could not say him nay.” 

“The ball? Oh, Aunt Rebecca! Aunt Rebecca! Did you say 
yes? Are we going to it? Really—veally going? Oh, you deur, 
good, darling old auntie.” 

I danced round the room until I was giddy; then dropped on my 
knees and laid my whirling head on her lap. It seemed too good to 
be true. 

“ Now, if you are so foolish, Celia, I shall feel it my duty to say 
no,” said Aunt Rebecca, in her prim, old-maid voice, though a smile 
hovered round her mouth. ‘“ Remember that young men are not 
all to be trusted. And, ‘ Beauty is but skin deep.’” 

‘“‘ Yes,” I said critically; ‘he has a beautiful face, and if he is not 
to be trusted, it will not hurt us, Aunt Rebecca. Oh, and he says! 
am to wear this gown at the ball.” 

“Vanity is a sin, my dear,” went on Aunt Rebecca, rising. “It 
is time you were asleep ; and remember, when you feel in danger of 
being overcome by vanity—remember, ‘ Beauty is but skin deep.’” 

Before I undressed, I took one look at myself in the glass. I do 
not know why I did so, unless it was the effect of Aunt Rebecca's 
words. At all events, there was no fear of vanity overcoming me, ! 
thought, for this is all I saw: a tall, slim figure, in a straight, high- 
waisted, white frock ; a laughing face, with pink cheeks ; merry eyes, 
dark, like sloes ; and a wealth of brown hair, short and curly as a boy's 
Nothing there to warrant Aunt Rebecca’s warning, that “ Beauty is 
but skin deep.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
SMILES. 


My first ball! How well I remember it ; the excitement and trepi- 
dation ; the wonder if I should dance, or be doomed to help swell the 
ranks of forlorn damsels who stand in a formidable line along the 
wall, smiling sweetly, though their charms be passed by, and in their 
secret hearts sadly conscious that, as far as dancing is concerned, 
they might just as well be in bed and asleep. 

Aunt Rebecca was far more sanguine in her expectations of enjoy- 
ment than I was. In her young days she had received a good deal 
of admiration, and, though she was now over forty, I think the good 
soul fondly imagined that she would find things just as they had been 
fifteen years ago. Whilst, in her affection for me, she assured me 
that I should be “ a vast success,” and that I should have no lack of 
partners. 

I had my doubts ; but, whatever befell, I was confident of enjoying 
myself, if only as an onlooker; and I feel certain that, when we 
arrived in the ball-room, no two people looked happier than we did. 
Indeed, Aunt Rebecca’s face was wreathed in smiles, and she kept 
tapping my shoulder with her fan, saying delightedly : 

“To think of it, my dear—to think of it! What would your 
mother say if she could see us now?” 

There were a great many beautiful women and young girls; 
dressed, alas, so differently from me, and looking so much at home 
and at ease, as though they were quite accustomed to it all, as I 
suppose they were. I began to feel ashamed of my own simple, old- 
fashioned garments, and of my boyish curls, and fancied that all these 
other girls must be talking of and simpering at my rusticity. Some 
of the gentlemen, too, stared, then whispered together with stolen 
glances at me, until I was so overcome by shyness and false shame 
that all my hopes of enjoyment began to fade. 

‘We shall not know anyone here, auntie,” I said at last. ‘Cannot 
we find a corner in which to hide ourselves? People stare so.” 

“ Now, didn’t I tell you so?” she replied, looking so provokingly 
happy that I could almost have believed she /:ked being stared at. 
“Hide ourselves? Why, Celia, you are not ashamed of your pretty, 
simple gown?” 

“Oh, no. Iamvery happy. I am, indeed,” I answered quickly, 
with some compunction for my foolish self-consciousness. ‘I know 
we could not afford to be better dressed. But—-——” 

Well, I need not have cared how I looked, for, after all, it was 
more than probable that no one took the trouble to notice either me 
or my clothes. Remembering this, I felt quite happy again, and was 
soon wrapped up in the, to me, novel sight, when suddenly Aunt 
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Rebecca's fan came down on my shoulder with an energy that denoted 
an increased delight and agitation on her part. 

‘“‘ Ah, my dear, there he is,” she whispered eagerly. ‘* Now, did 
you ever see such a well-favoured, gallant young fellow before? 
Hold up your head, dear Celia, and do not drop your fan about 
in such an awkward way. Wave it gently; wave it gently.” 

Before I had accomplished this delicate feat, Lord Everril joined 
us and expressed his pleasure at seeing us again. 

* And now, Miss Celia, may I have this dance?” he asked, after 
having spoken a little with Aunt Rebecca: “or are you very deeply 
engaged—as indeed you must be?” 

“Engaged? No,” I replied. ‘We know nobody here, Aunt 
Rebecca and I, and nobody knows us.” 

* Ah! We will soon remedy that,” he said, leading me away, “ for 
I have already been asked by several people if I could tell them the 
name of the young lady in white.” 

*‘ Yes, I know,” said I, looking disconsolately at my old-fashioned 
clinging skirts; ‘“‘we must look very—odd—amongst all these beautiful 
people in their beautiful dresses. But all the same it is very rude of 
them to stare and make remarks.” 

Lord Everril laughed, and answered, with an amused glance at my 
doleful face: ‘Why, do you not know that it is the charms that——” 
he paused, muttering something to himself about “folly to be wise,” 
then went on in a more careless voice: “ Well, they can say nothing 
but good of you. And your gown is ravishing. We do not often 
see the unpainted lily here ; and as for me, I prefer the flower in its 
native purity to the gaudy counterfeit that cannot bare its face to 
daylight. Shall we dance?” 

We danced, then talked, then danced again, and once more talked, 
until I suddenly remembered Aunt Rebecca, and bethought me that 
she might be vexed and lonely if I stayed away so long. But Lord 
Everril assured me that he had seen her deep in reminiscences with 
an old friend whom she had not met for years; so I willingly con- 
tinued to dance, and presently allowed my companion to lead me 
out on to the balcony. The great ever-wakeful town lay before us, 
all twinkling with lights, and looking something like that marvellous 
city of which I had dreamed before I came to London to find, like 
Dick Whittington, that my El Dorado is but an enormous, foggy and 
unromantic town after all. 

“So this is your first flight into the world?” asked Lord Everril, 
after I had said something of this. “‘ Tell me about your home.” 

“‘T have told you all. Are you not tired of hearing? We lead 
such quiet lives. But, oh! if you knew what happy times we have 
together ; we and the boys, and Madge, and Dick Somers,” 

“Who is Dick Somers ? ” 

“ Dick ? He is our greatest friend. In all our merry times it is 
Dick who makes us most merry and happy.” 
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** Ah, the hero of your home,” he said, looking at me intently. 
“Some village Adonis in fustian, with the strength and appetite of a 
bear, and—prominent feet.” 

“Dick a hero? If you knew him you could not say that. No, 
Dick is only the scapegoat of our village, who leads all the other 
boys into mischief. But he is very good at heart, and we have played 
together since we were all babies in the nursery.” 

“‘T was beginning to think he might be more than a friend. Will 
you believe me if I tell you that I was almost ready to hate him and 
to feel that ” He checked himself, with a half impatient look at 
my puzzled face; then added: ‘‘Come, you do not understand me, 
and I was talking nonsense. How long shall you stay in London ?” 

“Until Saturday,” I replied. ‘ After that Iam going home again 
for a little while before I have to go away for good. This is a treat 
to make up for the dull life that is coming.” 

“Why dull? Surely you are not one of those people who always 
expect the future to be full of trouble? Do you mean that you are 
going to leave home?” 

“Yes. I am going to be a ‘lady’s companion,’” I answered 
demurely, stealing a glance at Lord Everril to see how he liked this 
announcement, and whether he appeared ashamed of me now that 
he knew that I was going to work for my living. ‘‘ Mamma is looking 
out for a situation, for she says that I am old enough now to be useful.” 

“You shall not!” exclaimed Lord Everril. ‘‘ You are too young 
and too bright to become the slave of an ill-tempered old woman. 
You are an Amaryllis, meant to enjoy a life of freedom in sunlit 
meadows, with roses under your feet, and no cares to trouble yourself 
with from day’s end to day’s end.” 

“ But you know we are very poor,” I said simply, ‘‘and there are 
the little ones growing up. I must help mamma if I can, and take 
some of the care off her shoulders. Ah, you do not know what 
poverty means,” 

“Do I not? I am poor myself,” he replied ; “next door to the 
workhouse.” 

I laughed sceptically, and shook my head. To me, who had 
known all my life what it is to be one of a large family living on a 
few hundreds a year, it sounded a little ridiculous to hear this young 
man, who looked as if he had been born with half-a-dozen golden 
spoons in his mouth, talking seriously of being in want of money. 

“You do not believe me?” he said. “But it is true. My 
uncle—whom my father succeeded to the title—left all his money to his 
only child, a girl; so that we are plagued with his name whilst she has 
the pleasure of spending his money. Consequently, here I am with 
barely enough to clothe myself with, whilst, what is far worse, it is 
supposed that the ‘honour of the Everrils’ is in my hands, and that 
I was sent into the world for the sole purpose of retrieving the family 
fortunes,” 
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“Oh, then you too will have to work,” said I innocently. ‘“ What 
are you going tc do? I know someone who has gone out to America 
to make his fortune; but perhaps you would dislike leaving England. 
What do they want you to do?” 

‘Well, they have already chosen my profession for me. A nice, 
honourable, gentlemanly profession—no vulgarity in it—and warranted 
not to wear one out with hard labour. It is the profession of heiress- 
hunting, which perhaps you have never heard of.” 

He spoke with unconcealed bitterness, and after a moment’s pause 
went on rather urgently. 

‘What would you do if your mother and half-a-hundred devoted 
relations were constantly imploring you, on bended knees, to accept 
420,000 per annum from a beautiful cousin, ov/y ten years your senior, 
saying that it is the only way of preventing the family name from 
falling into the gutter, and from dying out in ignominious pauperism ? 
Of all curses, preserve me from a family name without family plate to 
uphold its dignity. Tell me, what would you do?” 

“‘Tf I cared for the beautiful cousin, I should not be too proud to 
accept everything she liked to give me,” I replied, hesitating lest I 
should say too much. “But if I did not care for her, I would take 
nothing ; it would be like a coward.” 

“You are right. And I do not care for her. Let us forget her. 
Miss Celia, if I hear of an old and respectable lady who wants a 
companion, may I tell her of you?” 

“It will be very kind of you,” I said. ‘Now, will you take me 
back to Aunt Rebecca? She must be tired of waiting for me.” 

So she was, though she tried not to show it, and insisted on waiting 
until after I had danced with two elegant young men who were now 
introduced to me, and who seemed to have very small conversational 
powers—for one never soared beyond the weather, which we beat 
round on all sides ; and the other evidently felt it to be his mission to 
persuade me that I was Venus, Helen of Troy, Titania, and the Belle 
of the present ball, all in one, and that he had never before felt his 
heart so stirred with emotion. All of which I had heard him say, 
shortly before, to a young lady with damp-looking curls and teeth like 
a post and rails, as Dick would have said; so that I was not much 
elated by the flattery. 

After that Lord Everril took Aunt Rebecca to supper, and helped 
us on with our cloaks. And as he put mine over my shoulders he 
said, in a tone that made me blush and tremble for no reason, like a 
foolish schoolgirl : 

“ This has been the happiest evening I have ever spent, Amaryllis. 
I shall remember it all my life. Have you enjoyed it too, I wonder?” 

‘Oh, so much! I shall never, never forget it,” I said, letting my 
hand rest for a moment in his, and looking up into his kind, handsome 
face. ‘And you have been so good to us. Good-night, Lord 
Everril.” 
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“‘ Good-night ; may I come and see you to-morrow? Thank you ; I 
shall come without fail. You will be gone next week. And I shall 
hardly know how to get on without—your Aunt Rebecca.” 

I slept very little that night. I was so much excited that strains 
of dance-music haunted my dreams and awoke me when it was yet 
early. Aunt Rebecca, on the contrary, slept the long sleep of 
exhaustion, until, in my impatience to talk over the events of the night 
before, I longed to awake her by fair means or foul, and was only 
deterred from doing so by the reflection that it might spoil her temper 
for the rest of the day. 


CHAPTER III. 
KISSES, 


‘So you are really going home to-morrow, and this is the last time 
we shall meet, for goodness knows how long?” said Lord Everril. 
“Are you sorry, Miss Celia, or are ‘home’ and ‘ Dick Somers’ 
superior attractions. I—we shall all miss you here.” 

We were sitting together near the window. Aunt Rebecca had 
complained of being chilly, which was strange, considering that it was 
one of those stifling July days when no one and no thing—if we 
except flies—seem capable of stirring. I was afraid she must be 
feverish, and offered to mix her a cooling beverage ; but she repelled 
my advances, and sent me back to where Lord Everril was sitting by 
the open window, idly pulling to pieces the begrimed leaves that 
straggled through it. We had no view beyond the crowded street, 
and there was a din of equipages in our ears that was scarcely the fitting 
accompaniment to soft speeches. ; But as far as we were concerned 
externals were of small account; to our eager eyes the horizon was 
boundless, the landscape aglow with sunshine and the glory of love 
and hope. 

‘**Sorry!” I answered. ‘Of course I am; very sorry indeed. 
Even home will seem a little monotonous now.” 

“I wonder if you will remember me if ever we meet again?” he 
went on. ‘You will perhaps be married by then.” 

“ Most likely,” I said carelessly. ‘‘ And you, too. We shall be 
two elderly and sedate personages, taking snuff, and always falling 
asleep, like Aunt Rebecca, after dinner.” 

I was determined not to reveal how sore my heart was at the 
prospect my own words held out to me. Lord Everril had never 
spoken a word of love to me, and it was no fault of his if I felt that 
no man could ever again fill the place that he had stolen in my 
heart. 

He turned his face from me and began to speak gravely. 

“You remember what I told you about my cousin and my own 
future prospects, or rather non-prospects.” 
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“Ves,” I assented, yawning. ‘ Have you dome it yet?” 

“ Not yet,” he said, with a suppressed smile. ‘“ But I am expected 
to do so without delay. In fact, I am half-distracted. What is it 
my duty to do? Ought I to sacrifice myself for my mother, my 
family, and to keep up the old name—hang it! Or shall I go my 
own way, break my mother’s heart, and let the world forget there 
ever was such a name as Everril? Remember I am the last of the 
race. If I had a son he would, of course, succeed to the title, 


but to a yearly income of no more than three thousand pounds, . 


For myself I don’t care a straw about family honours, and think 
them more bother than they are worth. But it seems selfish to 
cause real pain to so many people. It was my father’s last wish 
that I and my cousin should marry. In fact, he almost bound me 
by a promise.” 

‘Ts she nice, your cousin ?” 

‘*Charming. But unfortunately she has her caprices. One of 
them is that she imagines herself to be in love with your humble 
servant. She has ideas in her head, and looks upon a mariage-de- 
convenance as the correct thing ; and has even, to accomplish her end, 
declared that unless I marry her or the girl she selects for me, she 
will leave all her money to the greatest brute of a fellow that ever 
lived. There is a nice look-out !” 

“ But if she is so charming,” I exclaimed aghast, “how could 
she ask you to marry her ?” 

‘** Well, she did not do it in somany words. But there are round- 
about ways of doing things of which you, Amaryllis, in your simplicity, 
know nothing. It is a kind of understood affair. Besides, I would 
rather marry my cousin than the alternative she has offered me, and 
she knows it. Now advise me.” 

**T suppose family pride and honour, and all that, are something 
like what I feel for my own little home,” I replied, and my voice 
sounded very thin and silly and weak. ‘And if we had to let that 
fall into the hands of someone we disliked—oh, it would break our 
hearts to think of what my father would have felt. Then for your 
mother, it must be even worse, Lord Everril. And I think if you 
like your cousin, and she is so—so charming, you ought to marry 
her, and make everyone happy.” 

“Thank you. Your advice savours of worldly wisdom,” he said 
slowly ; and left me with a frown on his face, to join Aunt Rebecca 
at the other end of the room. 

I supposed that unintentionally I had offended him. Men are 
always going off at a tangent ; after all, I had only tried to be wise 
and brave. True love, I told myself, should be unselfish, or it is 
worth nothing. Why! what was that dropping down my cheek? 
Was it beginning to rain, or could it be a tear that watered the creeper 
with salt drops? I stamped my foot, gulped back a sob, and began 
to sing some merry ballad, though my voice seemed to come from 
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my shoes, and instead of the lively words I could only think of one 
doleful little speech, ‘‘ Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye.” 

_ “Good-bye, Miss Celia,” echoed a low voice presently. ‘You 
seem very happy.” 

I turned, and held out my hand, unable to answer. 

Thus for a moment we stood face to face, the yellow sunlight 
straggling through the creepers on to his dark head, and warming 
our clasped hands. 

Then suddenly Lord Everril’s eyes filled with an eager passionate 
light, and before I could realise what was happening, we had parted ; 
but not before he had bent down and pressed one swift kiss on my 
lips, and we had betrayed our mutual secret by one whispered 
word : 

“ Celia |” 

“§ Charlie!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
LADY CORISANDE. 


AzouT three weeks later I found myself launched out into the world, 
drifting away from the old free life at home, where I had grown up, 
romping with boys of all ages, and lording it over my little sisters, as 
well as over my gentle, soft-hearted mother. 

When I had actually parted from them all, for I knew not how 
long a period, I realised how dear they all were to me, and reproached 
myself for many thoughtless and wilful acts, by which I had been wont 
to obtain my own way. Well, all that was at an end. There would 
be but little“chance now of my going within several degrees of my 
own will, for I was on my way to fulfil an engagement as “ companion” 
to a widow lady of rank, and I knew that the situation was one 
which would entail no little exercise of patience and self-denial. 

I knew but little concerning Lady Corisande de Mervil, beyond 
that she was a rich widow of English parentage. She had spent the 
greater part of her life in Paris, and there married a Monsieur de 
Mervil, who had died a few years since. 

I imagined her as tall and solemn, in widow’s weeds, and with a 
sepulchral voice that was fond of dwelling on things dreary and pro- 
found ; and it was with no slight trepidation that I arrived at my 
new home, 

The first impressions were, indeed, reassuring; and as my eyes 
drank in the fairness of the Sussex landscape, I began to think that if 
I were but allowed a little fresh air and exercise daily, I should be 
able to put up with a certain portion of annoyance and loneliness, 
In the warm August sunshine the corn-fields shone like polished 
amber ; honeysuckle and sweet-briar, clustering in the wayside hedges, 
flung a delicious fragrance through the air. At a little distance I 
could see that the gorse was in golden and orange bloom on the 
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downs that stretched away in softly-swelling undulations towards the 
great chalk cliffs of the coast. 

Brantwood itself was an imposing old building, finely situated 
amongst grand old trees, above which rose the turrets and gables of 
the castle ; and as I drove up to the entrance I felt very nervous, and 
insignificant in comparison. 

The great iron-studded doors closed behind me with a thud that 
echoed down the long hall in which I stood, a slim, unimportant 
figure in clinging garments, gazed down upon by the glassy eyes of 
antlered heads of deer on the wall, and eyed with disdainful supe- 
riority by three stately and consequential footmen. All my courage 
and high spirits forsook me, and I looked round appealingly, devoutly 
wishing myself at home again, 

‘Walk this way, please,” said one of the servants, whose ample 
waistcoat and broad, placid countenance imparted to him a certain 
air of sublimity which was awe-inspiring. And with that he slowly 
marched down the hall until he reached a red baize door. Here he 
paused to inquire mysteriously: “What name?” then threw open 
the door and shouted in stentorian tones : 

‘Miss Celior Randorm !” 

The room was so darkened that at first I could distinguish 
nothing in it. But a rustle of silks in one corner, and a little excla- 
mation of welcome guided me up to whom I supposed to be my 
mistress. Then my hand was warmly shaken, and a bright, foreign- 
sounding voice exclaimed : 

“At last! This is charming, Miss Random. I assure you that I 
have been on the verge of suicide every day this week from ennui, 
and you are just in time to help to revive my spirits. You must be 
tired. Are you hungry? I daresay you had a long and dusty 


journey ?” 
‘* Rather long,” I answered timidly. ‘“ Thank you, I am not tired, 
or hungry; but only a little dusty and —— ” 


‘And shy? Why, you look a perfect baby. And I dare wager 
you are terrified of me. Dear me—what an idea! Come, let me see 
you in the light. No doubt you are dying to see me, too, are you 
not? Expected to see a very old, ill-tempered woman, with crutches 
and spectacles ?” 

Laughing and chattering, more to herself than to me, she drew up 
one of the crimson silk blinds, and turned to scan me from head to 
foot, looking at the same time as if she expected to overwhelm my 
country-bred mind with admiration of herself. 

Indeed, at the first glance, she did strike me as being a very beau- 
tiful woman. She was of middle height, with a graceful figure and 
tiny hands and feet ; her black hair was elaborately dressed, rising in 
a pyramid from off the shapely forehead, and curling with artificial 
regularity on her temples. Her colouring was bright, and rendered 
doubly so by comparison with her black eyebrows and sparkling dark 
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eyes ; and the general effect was of a radiant vivacity that attracted 
my fancy. Evidently she was not much over thirty ; and judging from 
her appearance, would not make a very hard or alarming mistress. 

‘“‘My dear little Phyllis,” she cried; “with your dark curls and 
piquante face you are ravishing, I can tell you. And how tall are 
you? You are a regular may-pole—just two inches above the correct 
height fora woman. Never mind—your figure will improve as you 
grow older. I like your looks, and I think we shall be good friends 
by and bye. But you must always be merry and gay, or I shall 
be in a dreadful bad temper—oh, dreadful, I can assure you. It is 
so dull, so dull here in the country, with no neighbours, except the 
dreariest of old bores, that existence becomes a misery—a despair. 
All you have to do is to amuse me, and to look after my precious 
Bijou and Mignon. Are they not angelic ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I am fond of dogs,” I answered. Nevertheless, 
my heart did not go out towards the angelic Bijou and Mignon, as I 
glanced at the two pampered lap-dogs that were snoring in the most 
luxurious chairs in the room. 

“T am afraid,” I faltered, “that you will find me very—very 
unamusing. I have never been anywhere, or seen anything, and I 
am very ignorant.” 

“Yes ; you are younger than I should have wished,” she said, 
flinging herself back into her chair and yawning ; ‘‘ but you look as if 
you had plenty of esfrzt, in spite of your little shepherdess air. 
Remember, I am very capricious ; and I have quarrelled with three 
lady-companions already. Now I will ring, and tell my maid, Justine, 
to take you to your room.” 


It did not take me many days to discover that Lady Corisande was, 
as she had told me, very capricious ; and not only capricious, but 
decidedly eccentric as well. Her chief characteristic (and in justice 
I may add she had no worse fault) was an excessive vanity and love 
of admiration. It gave me quite a shock when I went to her room 
one morning before she had completed her elaborate toilette, to find 
her with half the beautiful bloom of her cheeks vanished, and her 
eyes a little less dark and brilliant than usual. She was really so 
handsome that she required no artificial aid, which is, to my mind, 
neither correct nor becoming. I felt myself blush with shame for her, 
and wondered what my mother would have said had she known that 
I was living with what she would have called “a be-painted French 
hussy,” who, alas, spoilt herself by cosmetics, tight lacing, and 
dangerously high heels. 

However, apart from this, Lady Corisande was, at heart, a far 
better woman than many I have known; for she was kind-hearted to 
the last degree, ready to make the best of everything, and of a warm, 
impulsive nature. 

She was very good to me, and my life was happier than I could 
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have believed it possible when I separated from mamma and the 
children, and when I was no longer queen over all I surveyed, as I 
had been in our little world at home. 

Yet it happened that now-a-days my thoughts did not always fly 
straight back home, as they would once have done. On the contrary, 
I often transported myself to a certain dingy little room in a London 
street, crumpling dusty leaves between my fingers, and listening to a 
certain eager voice that rang only too often in my ears. Generally, 
when I arrived at this stage of my reminiscences, I would feel Lady 
Corisande’s keen eyes fixed on me, and she would cry laughingly : 

“ Ah! Celia. Of whom are you dreaming, Mignonne?” And like 
a baby I would blush and stammer out : 

“Of nobody—nobody. Indeed, it is nobody.” 

But I am afraid she detected my little falsehood, for she used to 
laugh gaily, saying she understood what I meant, and that “ nobody 
is sometimes the most interesting person in the world.” 

Then, glad of an excuse to mount her favourite hobby, she would 
entertain me with stories of her own successes in Paris, where, to 
judge from her own account, she had had all the world at her feet. 

Evidently her marriage with Monsieur de Mervil had been one of 
those loveless matches arranged by the parents of both parties, which, 
to my unsophisticated mind, seemed so cruel and miserable and 
unromantic ; and it was equally evident that Lady Corisande did not 
consider that the tie had been strong enough to warrant a very long 
widowhood. She informed me, in the most candid manner, that she 
had every intention of again assuming the bonds of matrimony, pro- 
bably even within a few months, 

One day I ventured to express my surprise that she had not done 
this sooner, since she had had so many suitors; and then without 
hesitation: she confided to me her most private hopes. 

‘“‘ My sweet innocence,” she exclaimed carelessly ; “I suppose you 
think these little matters should be hidden in the inmost.recesses of 
the heart, do you not? Well, you are young; and I,” with a sigh, 
‘thought so too when I was your age. However, I am now sensible 
enough to see that where the heart can go with the head, one may be 
sure that all is safe ; whereas, if the heart goes one way and the head 
another, you must be cautious, for if you yield to sentiment or tender 
feeling you are doomed to unhappiness.” 

‘Oh, surely,” I interposed, “ that is very selfish, madame ?” 

With her craze for appearing to be as French as possible, it was 
one of her fancies that I should always address her as madame, 
instead of by her long and ceremonious English title. 

“‘ Selfish and childish? Not that, but discreet. But I have done 
the best thing possible, and combined the two. My heart has gone 
forth,” she went on, rather sentimentally, “to one who is in all 
respects worthy to be loved for himself. He is young, charming, 
noble ; and it is for his sake that I have treated my other admirers 
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with coldness. Does it make my love any the less warm that this 
young man is also the one with whom, in a worldly sense, it is most 
desirable that I should unite? For him, it is, indeed, the most 
advantageous thing in the world; and, therefore, I have not the 
slightest doubt that in a very short time all will be arranged. He is 
coming here in a week or two, and you shall tell me what you think 
of him.” 

“Did you say he was young, madame?” 

“Not quite twenty-two. That is nothing,” she said, a little 
sharply, “ for I am a young woman for my age, and it is only in 
England that you think of such trifles. I can assure you, petite, 
that before my—before he has been here a week, he will be my 
slave.” 

“T am sure of it,” I assented. ‘But, madame, if he should not 
be worthy of you? If he should be thinking only of his own 
interests ?” 

“ He is honour itself,” she exclaimed, with real feeling. ‘ When 
you see him, you will know how impossible it is to suspect ill of him. 
He is beautiful as an Adonis, chivalrous as a Bayard, adorable as an 
angel. Is he not, my Bijou? Is he not, my Mignon ?” 

‘Ah! how happy she must be,” I thought, with a little envious 
sigh. ‘She has roses with all the thorns plucked off.” 


CHAPTER V. 
‘6 OH, CHARLEY IS MY DARLING.” 


Monotonovs though Lady Corisande considered her mode of exist- 
ence at Brantwood, to me it seemed quite gay compared with that to 
which I was accustomed. We sometimes attended garden-parties, 
joined pic-nics, or went to entertainments in the nearest town. Now 
and then we received visitors at Brantwood, where Lady Corisande 
made the most charming of -hostesses. But she soon tired of this 
kind of existence, professed to be rapidly dying of ennui, and, to 
cheer her spirits, decided on having a party of friends to stay in the 
house. 

The party was a small one, consisting of a French Comte D’Estrées, 
a gay married woman called Mrs. Finch, a young officer named 
Collier, and last, but not least, her lover, with perhaps his mother 
and two sisters. She would not tell me the name of this paragon— 
this Adonis, this Bayard, this angel—though she spoke so constantly 
of him and his virtues that, simply from weariness of hearing his 
praises rung so often, I began rather to dislike him than otherwise. 

Knowing Lady Corisande’s unfortunate propensity for imagining 
that every man she met fell in love with her at first sight, I could not 
help fearing a little lest her hero should disappoint her. A boy of 
twenty-one does not usually care to have a wife ten years older than 
himself, and Lady Corisande’s affection for him seemed so genuine 
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that I dreaded the shock it would be to her feelings if he did not 
fully reciprocate it. 

The Comte D’Estrées arrived two days before the rest of the guests, 
He was a dapper little Frenchman, with well-twisted moustaches, and 
a most irreproachable air of gallantry, both in his faultless apparel 
and elegant manners. I should have liked to send him for a good 
tramp after partridges, with Dick and Fred, over stiff turnips, and 
with rough hedges and fences to scramble over! 

However, Lady Corisande appeared to find his society excessively 
pleasant ; and if ithad not been for what she told me, I should have 
imagined ¢hzs to be the “ adorable angel.” 

Sometimes I felt rather de trop in those days, and longed for the 
arrival of the rest of the visitors, hoping that the English element 
might be more natural and sympathetic to me than was the French 
one. Yet I should be ungrateful if I did not add that D’Estrées 
was really a very good and kind little man, who did not think his 
fine manners wasted even on an insignificant little ‘‘ companion ” like 
myself. 

“ Mademoiselle Celie laughs of me,” he said one day, good- 
temperedly. ‘I am not as the English young men.” 

‘‘ Celia should go to Paris and see the world,” remarked Madame ; 
“ she wants chic.” 

“Pardon ! It would be to paint the lily,” he replied, with one of his 
queer little bows. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Celie suits her r6le—simplicity.” 

Left now a good deal alone, with nothing to do but attend to 
the comfort of the snoring Bijou and the snarling Mignon, I began 
to feel miserably home-sick and heart-sick, and longed to confide 
my hopeless secret to some sympathetic friend. I had sometimes 
wondered what it would be like to be what is called “in love”; but 

I had never imagined that I could so quickly yield up my heart to any 
stranger as I had done to Lord Everril. My feeling for him was not 
merely the dazzle and glamour and excitement of a girl’s first passing 
fancy, but an all-enduring affection, such as none can experience 
twice in a lifetime. I was quite sensible of the folly of it all; it 
was more than probable that I should never see him again; and, 
besides, I knew, after what he had told me about his cousin, that it 
was best for him to forget me, as, perhaps, he had done already. 

I did not like that thought, heroic though it sounded ; and I re- 
member one day when it was too much for me, and great tears began 
to roll down my cheeks in the most doleful way. 

I did not hear Lady Corisande coming up behind me, until she 
laid her hands on my shoulders, and, turning my face up to her own, 
cried in surprise : 

‘What! my merry shepherdess in tears? Celia! Celia! you are 
thinking again of ‘ nobody’?” 

“Oh, madame, I am very silly!” I said, trying to laugh through 
my tears, ‘“ But—but ——” 
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“Come, you must not cry; it will give you a red nose. Just see 
what you look like in the glass. That is not the way to improve 
your looks whilst ‘nobody’ is away. He will not know you again, 
petite. Now, I have guessed your secret so far ; why will you not 
tell me the rest ?” 

“Because I want to forget it. It can never, never be anything. 
Oh, it is very unmaidenly of me to be like this! I don’t know what 
Aunt Rebecca would say if she knew.” 

“So there are difficulties? And you love this ‘nobody’ very 
much?” 

‘‘Ah!” TI began, eagerly ; then paused, smiling. 

I could not tell her what I felt for Charlie. She could not have 
understood ; and, besides, there are some things one cannot talk 
about, even to one’s dearest friend. 

Fortunately, Monsieur le Comte entered the room at this moment, 
and Lady Corisande at once joined him, whispering to me as she 

ssed : 

- Child, I am in such a flutter! I have just had a letter to say 
that e is coming here to-day—this very afternoon. Feel my pulse, 
how it beats ! ” 

I said “ Yes,” though it appeared to me that her pulse was per- 
fectly calm and steady ; and then I took up my work and retired to 
the front drawing-room, feeling, somehow, that I was not wanted by 
the other two. 

I must confess that I was eager to see Lady Corisande’s hero, and 
began to share her excitement, when a ring at the door-bell at last 
announced his arrival. 

Even Bijou and Mignon stirred and blinked their drowsy eyes at 
me, as though roused to a feeble interest in the coming of their 
future master. 

I could hear the servant with the sublime face and portly tread 
marching up the long corridor ; then, with even more than his usual 
pomposity, he flung wide open the door, and announced— 

“Lord Everril !” 


For a moment the room seemed to have turned into a merry-go- 
round, and my head swam. Then I sprang up with an inarticulate 
cry, and both my hands were caught in a warm, loving grasp, and 
Charlie himself looked down into my face—Charlie himself was re- 
peating gladly : 

“Celia! you here? Celia?” 

This is what met Lady Corisande’s view as she came forward to 
welcome her guest. Her lover and her “companion” standing 
with clasped hands, gazing rapturously into each other’s eyes, and 
oblivious of all else in the world beside, though Bijou and Mignon 
were snarling and yelping madly at their heels, as if trying to guard 
their mistress’s rights and honour. 
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There was a moment of ominous silence before Lady Corisande 
could control herself enough to speak. 

“Lord Everril and Miss Random appear to be friends,” she said, 
in a high, freezing voice. “Perhaps I am intruding ?” 

Charlie and I shrank guiltily away from each other. I dared not 
speak or move, and though Charlie strove to look composed and 
natural, he failed to look otherwise than awkward and abashed ; and 
as she watched us the anger in Lady Corisande’s eyes flashed more 
and more fiercely. 

But, to the relief of us all, at this crisis Monsieur le Comte 
d’Estrées, with a tact that won my everlasting gratitude, came to the 
rescue, and broke the awkward silence. 

“‘ No wonder,” he said, “that Mademoiselle Celie is glad to meet 
with an old friend, who can bring her tidings of her family. No 
doubt Lord Everril has lately seen some of her relatives.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, quietly ; ‘‘ Miss Rebecca Random is one of 
my—oldest friends.” 

Here, indeed, was a pretty kettle of fish ! 


(To be concluded.) 


TEARS. 


Tuart sorrow like a frost chilled all my blood, 
Dried up the sources of my tears, and made 
My very heart seem hard ; in vain I prayed ; 

I could not move my spirit though I would, 

And sick of one familiar neighbourhood 
I hid myself, sought out some quiet shade 
Wherein to bury youth and hope decayed ; 

For all my heart despaired of any good, 

I knew not if the world had hardened me, 

Or sorrow made me prematurely old, 
Stricken with helplessness, if not with years ; 

But suddenly some flash of memory 
Erought back old days, old dreams, old loves untold— 

And then, oh then, the blessedness of tears ! 


GEORGE COTTERELL. 















COMMON SALT. 
By ALEXANDER H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


(N= of the most remarkable errors of a great writer was that of 

Dean Swift about salt. In his “ Voyage to the Houyhnhnms,” 
after describing his efforts to find food for himself, and his depend- 
ence upon herbs, milk and butter, he proceeds : 

‘“‘T was at first at a great loss for salt, but custom soon reconciled 
me to the want of it; and J am confident that the frequent use of 
salt among us is a luxury, and was introduced only as a provocative 
to drink, except where it is necessary for preserving of flesh in long 
voyages, or in places remote from great markets. For we observe no 
animal to be fond of it but man; and as to myself, when I left this 
country, it was a great while before I could endure the taste of it in 
anything that I ate.” 

Swift is sometimes guilty of gigantic jokes, even when he is most 
sardonically in earnest ; but here he cannot be regarded as humor- 
ous and playful: nor would he have knowingly laid himself open to 
the risk of being charged with ignorance of nature or of science. 

Here he certainly is in error. Salt is as needful to animals as to 
man; and some of the most remarkable phenomena of the animal 
creation is due to the need for it, and the powerful if not irresistible 
impulse to gratify the craving. Some diseases in animals, indeed, 
can only be cured by salt. The peculiar effect of feeding on salt- 
marshes in restoring sheep to good condition is well known, and the 
remarkable impulse which directs herds of animals from great dis- 
tances at certain seasons to the “‘Salt-licks,” or earths impregnated with 
salt, is well known. The migration of the lemmings, which has 
astonished so many travellers in the colder regions, is probably due 
to this cause. 

Those who know about the proper treatment of horses and 
cows are well aware of the simple method by which the risk of 
deficiency of salt in the food is provided for. Lumps of rock-salt 
are put into the mangers or scattered over the pastures. It is 
often mixed with hay. Even bees and other insects will with avidity 
sip a solution of salt; men will barter gold for it in countries 
where it is scarce; and for it husbands have been known to sell 
their wives, and parents their children. 

In hot countries it is even more a necessity as we shall see, 
than in colder ones. 

In India, that is British India, the State takes advantage of this 
with a view to the Exchequer, and heavily taxes salt ; in some places 
hot even allowing the poor peasants to drive their oxen to the “ salt- 
licks,” that they may not escape from the full payment of this severe 
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tax. Salt water lakes abound in Southern Africa, but Mungo Park 
relates that in the interior districts, where salt is exceedingly scarce, 
it was regarded as the greatest luxury. He tells that he frequently 
met little naked children sucking lumps of rock-salt like sugar-candy, 
To say of a man in that region that he eats salt with his dinner was 
to signify that he was a person of wealth and station. In Abyssinia, 
and no wonder, salt ranks as a precious metal, which it is; and there, 
as in other parts of interior Africa, is used as money is used in other 
countries—it is a medium of exchange. Professor Max Miller, 
indeed, on this ground, traces the verb se// itself to the root sa/z¢. 

The Abyssinian carries small pieces of salt about with him, 
and the highest honour he can show to a friend or guest is to 
present him with a piece or to let him taste it. 

The necessity for salt is universal with all living creatures. Salt 
is found everywhere. Indeed, except air and water, nothing on 
this globe exists in such a quantity or is so universally distributed. 
Nature has stored it up in veins in the earth; has spread it like 
hoar-frost over vast plains ; has dissolved it in swamps, in seas and 
inland lakes ; it is in solution in all springs. It is an important con- 
stituent in the blood of all creatures; a component of their bones, 
and of the flesh which covers them. It is hidden in trees; and the 
sap which stirs and trembles through every fibre in vegetation would 
become slower, at length sluggish, and cease altogether were it not 
for the salt that also seasons their life. 

Chemically it is known as chloride of sodium—a name given to it 
because of its chemical constituents. It is a combination of two very 
simple bodies in certain proportions. In roo parts of salt there are 
60°4 of chlorine and 39'6 parts of sodium. 

It furnishes one out of many instances of the wonderful changes 
which come over substances when chemically combined, and which 
form the unceasing wonder and charm of chemistry, as the doorway 
to mysteries and to endless possibilities of discovery and invention. 
Here we have, indeed, a transformation as surprising as any fairy 
scene, 

Chlorine is a yellow gas, and sodium is a metal of silvery lustre, 
which will burn in the open air, and burn spontaneously in water. 
Combined in the proportions given above, they produce the white 
substance with which we are all so familiar that it ceases to be 
regarded with any special interest. It is only common salt. It is 
twice as heavy as water, in which it is soluble; 100 parts of water 
dissolving 37 of the salt. It dissolves much more quickly in sea- 
water than in fresh, owing to its affinity to the salts already there. 

As regards solubility it is but little affected by temperature. If you 
warm a piece of salt, and throw it into sufficient water to dissolve it, 
it disappears almost instantly. The air has little or no effect in dis- 
solving or moistening it. That the salt we use gets moist and melts 
in some circumstances is due to the fact that the salt of commerce is 
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seldom quite pure, as a chemist would judge it. Minute quantities of 
magnesium chlorine are, we are told, present in it ; and this is one of 
the most easily damped or melted of ail substances by the moisture 
of the air. 

But this detracts nothing from the health-giving effect; nay, is 
rather said to add to it, alike in the physical economy of man, and 
in the animals, and in nature. By absorbing moisture from the 
atmosphere it keeps the earth damp, and thus increases the nourish- 
ment of vegetation, besides destroying many kinds of insects, cater- 
pillars, grubs, etc. The earth, the air and the sea are thus one vast 
laboratory for the preparation of salt, in which incalculable stores 
of life and health and strength are being continually produced and 
preserved. 

That remarkable genius and clever chemist, Dr. R. Angus Smith, 
whose mind delighted to dwell on the common things of life and 
nature, and to reveal their wonders, has some very fine passages 
about salt. 

In his work on “ Air and Rain” he finds himself under the neces- 
sity of directly connecting tempests and storms with the distribution 
of salt. He inquires, “How comes this salt to be present in soils 
far inland, hundreds of miles it may be, from the sea?” And he 
supplies this answer, “One of the uses of storms is to supply the 
world with salt. The salt is brought by the travelling clouds, each 
vesicle charged with a precious burden, sent up by evaporation from 
the surface of the ocean.” And he winds up by asking, “ Are there 
not traces of a superintending Mind in this vast system of ‘demand 
and supply ’?” 

He further suggests that these same travelling rain-drops, swiftly 
borne on the wings of the tempest, not only serve the purpose of great 
salt-carriers, but at the same time act, in some degree no doubt 
through the very presence of that precious antiseptic, salt, as powerful 
scavengers in clearing the air of noxious gases and also as subtle 
fertilisers, bringing down ammonia and nitric acid to the earth. 

Small as they are individually, in their combination they form also 
a great earth-plough, by corrosion of the rocks, loosening the particles 
by processes most gradual, and then by aggregation of fine loose 
particles forming fresh soils. 

And not only this: they are great burrowers and penetrate, by the 
tiniest veins and fissures, down to the dark under-world, there to con- 
tinue their most salutary work. They dissolve the mineral constituents 
prisoned down below, and set certain of their elements loose for their 
needful and beneficent purpose above, and thus all our plant food is pre- 
sented to us and to the animals in the proper state for assimilation. 
Pursuing their journey to the nearest river, they finally return 
to the ocean. No single drop, however, goes back empty. Each 
is laden with an invisible burden of salts, held in suspension and 
drawn from the rocks and surface soil through which it has passed. 
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In this way, in return for the salts supplied to the rising vapour, the 
ocean receives back those necessary for marine vegetation, and the 
all-essential lime for the shells of the mollusca; for the work of the 
coral-builders, the pearl-producing bivalves, and all the rest of this 
class. 

'- So it may be said that the air circulates, the rain-clouds form and 
float, the storms sweep from sea to land, the tempest roars, and in 
a sense the sun itself kindly shines, to carry on the salt-supply, to 
equalise distribution and to purify the world and make it habitable, 
healthy and beautiful. 

And in the seas themselves, though we are wont to speak of the 
“salt sea,” as if it were all uniform, there is constant variability, 
Currents and streams are there too, and there is continual flow and 
change and variation. All parts of the sea are not equally salt; the 
waters at one spot are not always uniform; nor are all seas of the 
same saltness, as the Dead Sea, or Salt Sea of Scripture, is enough to 
tell us. ‘Temperature and evaporation, which is constantly modified 
by temperature, are the two great agents in this modification ; rains, 
too, and streams constantly falling into it have their own influences. 

Salt water and fresh mingle slowly. The fresh water passes away 
from the shore, and in many cases proceeds a considerable distance, 
directed, as it were, by the ocean currents, before it wholly assimi- 
lates with and is lost in the salt water that encompassed it. We 
know this for one thing from the difference of colour between the 
salt water and the currents of fresh water. Heavy rains, too, will 
sometimes rest for a definite period, floating oil-like on the top of 
the salt water, so that those at sea have been able actually to secure 
fresh water from the surface of the ocean by hollow vessels or by 
absorbing it in woollen cloths or sponges and then drawing it up. 

The reason why some inland seas are more salt than the great ocean 
is, that there evaporation proceeds more quickly than the supply of 
fresh water, This is the case with the Dead Sea. Others, again, receive 
supplies of fresh water more quickly than evaporation proceeds, and 
are more or less fresh. The Mediterranean Sea is much more salt 
than ‘the Baltic, and for the same reason. The Black Sea is almost 
fresh, from the enormous quantities of fresh water poured into it 
continually and the slowness of evaporation there. It contains only 
0°17 solid parts per 1,000, while the English Channel on the average 
contains 3523, and the Dead Sea as much as 24580. 

Salt, as may already have been inferred, is got in three forms, the 
processes through which it is put varying according to its source ; and 
these we shall try very shortly to describe. There is (1) rock-salt, 
which is obtained from mines; it is found among stratified rocks, 
and has been formed from water mainly by evaporation, Then (2) 
there is the salt from the sea; and (3) there is the salt found 
scattered over the: surface of the earth at certain parts in such a 

quantity as to render collection of it profitable. 
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(1.) The accepted theory about the formation of rock-salt is that it 
is the result of evaporation on the bed of estuaries or rivers, when 
these have either dried up or have changed their course; other 
deposits of silt and earth forming over the bed of salt, and the rock 
being formed by natural pressure through gradual processes. 

This is proved by the fact that fossils of zoophytes, univalves and 
crustaceans, and other specimens of creatures still found living are to 
be discovered in it, which proves also that rock-salt beds, though 
gradually formed, do not require a very lengthened or indefinite 
period of geological time. Indeed, it is a comfort to know that salt 
is thus being formed day by day throughout the world in at least an 
equal ratio with the consumption of it, and unlike our coal-seams, 
has no prospect of being exhausted even at the most distant period. 

Scientific men tell us that the ocean itself has been the source of all 
rock-salt; and this fact only adds another to the many wonders of 
the subject: since evaporation is always so busy; and the salt, after 
all, does not settle on the sea-bottoms, so far as we know. 

The salinity of sea-water has been ascertained to decrease with its 
depth ; and from the forms of life found at great depths and other 
circumstances we know that the bed of the ocean is not salt. Salt is 
found in every aqueous formation. The most extensive deposits in the 
world are in Europe—extending for over 500 miles along the 
Carpathians ; in some places with a width of a hundred miles, and a 
thickness of about 12,000 feet. The mines of Upper Austria, 
Hungary, the Tyrol, Salzburg, Transylvania, Wallachia and others 
belong to this range. 

The Vieliczska mines in Poland are the largest in the world. 
Although they have been worked since 1251, the resources of the 
mines have been hardly touched. Already there are from thirty to 
forty miles of gallery, and the extent of this of course is being in- 
creased every year. In our own country there is a vast bed of salt 
under the valley of Cheshire, stretching all the way from Malpas 
to Congleton. At Northwich there is a mine which has been worked 
since 1670. And one of the phenomena observed by travellers 
in that region who do not take any particular interest in salt or its 
chemistry is the irregular subsidence of the houses owing to the 
mining and brine-pumping. ‘They nod and bend towards each other 
at some points in the most remarkable manner. 

In Spain there are some extensive salt mines; and at Cordova 
there is a mountain of salt upwards of 500 feet high. In Nevada 
there are still more wonderful salt-mountains, transparent almost as 
glass and almost as white as snow. 

Rock-salt is worked at various depths and various heights. 

The Vieliczska mines are some 860 feet below the level of the 
soil and 300 feet below the level of the sea; while in Arbonne in 
Savoy the salt is 7,300 feet above the sea-level, actually among 
snow peaks. 
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Rock salt, too, is mined in various ways; sometimes it is quarried by 
water; but this is in most cases found to be an expensive process ; 
and the most common method is simply with pick, crowbar and 
gunpowder. 

Wherever water touches the rock-bed there are likely to be brine- 
springs ; and sometimes brine-springs are artificially made by boring 
and introducing water. 

Even after mines have been opened, it has often been deemed 
advantageous to dig pits within the mine and flood them with water 
to dissolve the salt, so as to procure the brine without the labour of 
mining. The brine is then pumped up or drawn off, and the salt 
in solution crystallised in the ordinary way. 

In England, salt was derived from brine-springs long before the beds 
of rock-salt were disclosed and worked. William the Conqueror 
instituted an inquiry into the “ salt-houses ” in operation in the time 
of Edward the Confessor; and Henry the Third, when at war with 
the Welsh, caused their brine-springs to be destroyed that they might 
be deprived of salt. The beds of rock-salt, from which the springs 
originated, were not discovered till 1670. 

(2.) The next great source of salt supply is the sea itself. The 
usual method of obtaining it is by estuaries or backwaters, or by 
artificially constructed places called “salt-gardens.” At certain 
seasons the sea rushes with great force into these spaces, and then 
when the tide falls or the storm is over, the mouth of the estuary or 
“garden” is closed with sand or otherwise, leaving the backwater— 
which evaporates and leaves a saline deposit—in some cases really a 
bed of salt, or very strongly impregnated brine, which is either con- 
veyed away or pumped into the receptacles necessary for its further 
purification. 

(3.) Swamps. 

In some cases these are formed by sea-floods in low-lying places, 
where the sea-water is retained and evaporation leaves a deposit of 
salt ; in other cases walls of mud are built to keep a greater quantity 
of the water. In these cases the product is called ‘spontaneous 
salt.” 

Sometimes, in exceptional situations, the rain causes the salt, which 
exists in too abundant measure, to ooze out of the soil and to crystallise. 
This is called “ effloresced salt.” Sometimes, too, when the shore of 
a sea is formed of a particular loose kind of sand, which has a 
retaining hold over the salt, the water percolates inland for some 
distance, depositing salt as it goes. Wells are sunk, and then the 
sea-side districts yield a brine more saline than the ocean, and this 
is then dealt with in the ordinary way and made to yield its quota of 
salt. 





ROY’S GOOD SAMARITAN. 


By Mary Grace Wicutwick, Author of “ Mrs, Carr’s Companion,” &c. 


“ M* dear Geoffrey! You must get Roy out of it in some way. 

The idea is preposterous! JZy son, Fitzroy Pierrepoint, the 
heir of Branxholme, marry an obscure librarian’s daughter! It’s 
altogether out of the question, Geoff, and I rely on you to prevent 
it.” 

‘* But, my dear aunt “ 

“Now, Geoffrey, you can’t desert me,” and Lady Lucy Pierrepoint 
held out her pretty hands imploringly. ‘“ Have you not always been 
my refuge in all Roy’s scrapes? And this is the worst and most des- 
perate of all. If only he had never spent that month at Uskebank!” 

‘It was very unlucky. Roy is just the sort of susceptible fellow 
to fall in love with every common-place woman he meets. And he 
always dd turn his geese into swans.” 

“No doubt the girl is an artful, designing wretch, and did her 
best to entrap my poor boy.” 

“Have you any plan to propose?” and Major Pierrepoint pulled 
his long moustachios thoughtfully. 

Lady Lucy shook her head in doleful despair. 

_ “T hardly know. Roy seemed terribly obstinate when I spoke to 
him the other day; but,” brightening, “ perhaps you could do some- 
thing with him, Geoff? He has always looked up to you. Do try, 
this very evening, and beg, threaten, coax or bribe him out of it. 
I should think no sacrifice too great.” 

“Would you even consent to that Australian trip he has been bent 
upon so long? Six months’ absence would cure him.” 

“Do you think so? Then persuade him to give her up and go, 
dear Geoff. I shall bless you for ever if you only succeed.” 

But Major Geoffrey Pierrepoint had several tétes-4-téte with his 
wilful young cousin before he could lay any claim to his aunt’s 
promised blessing, and when, at the end of a week, he again turned 
up in her boudoir, it was with rather a rueful countenance. 

“T’ve won Roy’s consent, but only on condition that I interview 
the girl myself and get her to release him. It’s a horrid business !” 

“ But, Geoff, that is all we want. How clever of you! And if 
the girl is ‘ difficult,’ you know, I shall think a thousand or two well 
spent in buying her off. Offer what you like.” 

Thus liberally commissioned, and provided with Miss Bevan’s 
address, Major Pierrepoint took his unwilling way, next morning, 
towards the gloomy regions of Bloomsbury, wondering within him- 
self what sort of syren such a /viste neighbourhood could have 
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furnished to beguile his butterfly cousin. Indeed, the librarian’s 
daughter might never have crossed Roy Pierrepoint’s path at all, 
but for a fishing expedition he had made the previous autumn to an 
out-of-the-way Monmouthshire farmhouse where the Bevans also had 
their holiday-quarters. 

“Geoff, old boy, if it must be done, do it tenderly,” had been 
his cousin’s parting words, but Geoffrey felt anything but tenderly 
disposed towards this inconvenient disturber of the family peace as 
he sought among the dingy houses in Great Russell Street for the 
particular one described to him as that inhabited by the librarian and 
his daughter. 

All this time, in a dark front parlour, not many paces distant, a 
girl, singing blithely over her work the while, seemed trying to con- 
vert the dull sitting-room into a background more worthy of her. 
And yet not that either, for the unconsciousness with which Una 
Bevan wore her crown of beauty was its greatest charm. 

Upon the table near lay a heap of bright laburnum blossoms, 
which she was arranging deftly in quaint-shaped flower-glasses, and 
disposing about the faded room, which sadly needed a little cheerful 
colouring. 

‘He will see, at least, I’ve made the best of the old place,” she 
said to herself, as she paused a minute to admire her handiwork. 
Then, with a hasty glance at the clock—* Twelve o'clock! He will 
be here directly !” 

She gave a comical look of dismay at the heap of flowers still on 
the table; and, in truth, at that very moment a sharp ring at the front- 
door bell brought a sudden blush to her cheek. Una tried to recover 
composure as she lifted a pair of tall specimen-glasses, from which a 
golden rain of blossoms. trailed prettily, to their place on the Queen 
Anne mantel-shelf of carved wood high above her head. The blush 
had almost faded as she turned to greet the visitor announced by the 
little maid-of-all-work. And then a sudden shade of disappointment 
fell upon the bright young face. Major Geoffrey Pierrepoint was a 
personable-looking man, but—when one was expecting Roy ! 

The intruder, however, whose brown eyes were taking in every 
detail of the room and its occupant, advanced with a bow (Geoff’s 
bow was always superb !), and going straight to the point, as was his 
wont, began boldly: “ Forgive this intrusion, Miss Bevan: you ex- 
pected my cousin. I am here to explain the reason of his non- 
appearance,” 

His listener’s face involuntarily clouded as she exclaimed quickly : 
** He is not ill? Has met with no accident?” 

“Don’t be alarmed. He is perfectly well; and yet ”—with a 
pause kindly meant as preparation for his tidings—* I am the unwill- 
ing bearer of ill news.” 

.“ Yes?” Her paling cheek betrayed her uneasiness ; but she said, 
still calmly : “I am forgetting hospitality. Pray sit down.” 
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Perhaps she herself was not sorry to sink down upon the faded 
chintz couch behind her. Major Pierrepoint carefully avoided look- 
ing at his companion as he took a chair opposite, near enough to 
note how nervously, in spite of her outward calm, she twirled the 
ring upon the fourth finger of her left hand. He began to fear— 
this kind-hearted Geoffrey, who was not so cynical as he looked, not 
so insouciant as he would fain be supposed—that his task might 
prove even more disagreeable than he had expected. The victim 
whose happiness he had come to blight was so young, so innocent, 
so light-hearted ; a very different being from the “artful wretch” 
Lady Lucy’s imagination had painted. She was also so—so—not 
pretty ; why! pretty would be the very tamest of adjectives as applied 
to Una Bevan! While trying to find another more suitable, Geoff 
mentally catalogued her charms: “ Item, two lips, indifferent red ; 
item, two grey eyes with lids to them : 

But he stopped. No inventory could tell how sincere, how earnest, 
how trustworthy were those self-same eyes, now grey, now hazel; nor 
describe the strong, sweet curves of the well-shaped mouth which 
seemed even in silence to speak its owner’s character. Una Bevan 
was /ovely—nothing less ; Geoff could not help admitting it. He 
half repented of his ungracious mission, and decided that his first 
care should be to ease his own shoulders as much as might be of the 
burden laid upon them. 

**T ought to explain,” he began, with unusual diffidence, “that I 
am here to-day merely as the ambassador of my aunt, Lady Lucy 
Pierrepoint, who is deeply distressed to hear of the unwise—a— 
arrangement existing between you and her son.” 

* Do you refer to my engagement” —emphatically— to Mr. Fitzroy 
Pierrepoint?” The well-cut features stiffened into frigid iciness, and 
Miss Bevan drew herself up ever so slightly. 

“IT do. My cousin can scarcely have explained his position truly, 
or you must see the folly of supposing such an—engagement could 
ever be carried out. The estate of Branxholme is unentailed and 
entirely at Lady Lucy’s disposal; should Roy marry without his 
mother’s consent, he will forfeit his inheritance.” 

“Well, and what then? My engagement is not to the heir of 
Branxholme, but to Mr. Fitzroy Pierrepoint.” 

“Granted: but 27 faut vivre! Remember that my cousin has no 
profession, and is dependent upon his mother’s favour for even the 
bread he eats. My aunt, Lady Lucy, is a proud woman. If you 
had more experience of the world and the world’s ways, you could 
not fail to understand how much this marriage which her only son 
Proposes goes against the grain with her. Excuse my plain speak- 
ing.” 

“ IT do excuse it. In this matter you are but the mouthpiece of 
Lady Lucy Pierrepoint, who condescends to explain herself through 
you.” 
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The quiet scorn in her eyes would have annihilated anyone less 
tough than Geoffrey Pierrepoint. But he only smiled cheerfully as 
he said, with unruffled good humour, “I hope I may tell her, then, 
that my errand is accomplished, and that Miss Bevan’s own good 
sense prompts her to release my cousin without delay from his 
foolish promise ?” 

‘You may do no such thing. What is Lady Lucy to me, that I 
should consider her prejudices? Mr. Pierrepoint is of an age to 
know his own mind. Poverty, to me at least, is no novelty ; and if 
we choose to endure it together, who dares interfere ?” 

There was a proud flash in her grey eyes, and her swift look at 
Geoff was such a challenge that for a moment he could not find 
words to reply. In the pause the door opened, and a grey-haired 
man, bent rather with infirmity than age, slowly tottered into the 
room with the help of a stick. The likeness his handsome features 
bore to those of his daughter proclaimed at once the relationship 
between them. Her manner softened instantly. She sprang to 
meet the new comer, put his hand upon her strong young arm, and 
with infinite tenderness supported him to the well-worn leather chair 
in the chimney corner, where she hastened to make him comfortable 
with footstool and cushions. 

All this time she totally ignored the visitor, who, having risen and 
closed the door again, was waiting in some embarrassment till she 
should make him known to the master of the house. When the 
brief introduction took place at last, Geoffrey was unprepared for 
the old librarian’s courteous greeting and apology for an invalid’s 
infirmities. He spoke with an air of culture and good breeding 
which made one forget his shabby coat and poverty-stricken sur- 
roundings, and Geoff felt ashamed when he thought of the blank 
cheque in his pocket and his aunt’s offered bribe. 

‘“We know one Mr. Pierrepoint already, sir,” Mr. Bevan said, 
with a host’s gracious dignity. ‘“ Anyone of that name is welcome 
for his sake. Isn’t itso, Una?” turning to his daughter, who still 
hovered about his chair. 

An involuntary faint colour tinged her face which had been so 
pale before, and once more Geoffrey Pierrepoint marvelled at its rare 
beauty. To her father her slight embarrassment seemed only natural. 
His eyes rested upon her proudly, with a smile that was like a bene- 
diction, and then turned inquiringly upon the visitor, as though 
claiming the admiration Geoff was not loth to give. But he pre- 
sently remembered his errand, and pulled himself together sternly. 

‘IT am an invalid just now, sir, as you see; and must leave my 
daughter to entertain you,” Mr. Bevan went on. “I know you are 
in good hands.” 

Major Pierrepoint bowed, and murmured something inarticulate, 
wonderine how his business was ever to be concluded ; for something 
in Una Bevan’s face as she stood with her hand on her father’s 
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shoulder seemed to warn him not to mention it in the old man’s 
presence. The master of the house himself relieved him from his 
difficulty. 

“Una, Major Pierrepoint has just made acquaintance with one of my 
treasures ; I should like him to see the other. Take him into my 
library, and show him the collection of rare editions, which has cost 
us many a sacrifice of small luxuries. You may find something to 
interest you, sir, even if you are not, like myself, a bibliomaniac !” 

Major Pierrepoint, nothing loth, seized the opportunity, and with 
eager thanks followed Miss Bevan into a sunny little parlour, literally 
heaped with books, tier upon tier, from floor to ceiling; piles of 
others, mostly in antique bindings, lay about also on every available 
resting-place. But the visitor was allowed no time for inspection. 
The sunbeams dancing in played upon the time-worn volumes, some 
in their pathway lighting on the slender form of Una Bevan as she 
stood facing Major Pierrepoint—tall, erect, defiant. 

“Well!” she cried, impatiently. ‘ Have you anything more to 
say ?” 

% Only this,” he answered gently; it was his last and weightiest 
argument. ‘No one who really cared for Roy Pierrepoint could 
wish to spoil his life so utterly as this foolish marriage must do, 
With all his good qualities, he has neither the stability nor the health 
to make his own way in the world, hampered with a wife whose 
social position is inferior to his own. His friends, his family, would 
turn against him; his mother * 

She put up her hand and stopped him suddenly. 

“IT should be extremely sorry to incur the displeasure of such a 
great lady as Lady Lucy Pierrepoint, but I cannot give up my 
affianced husband even at fer bidding. Only Mr. Pierrepoint’s own 
wish can put an end to ourengagement. He is capable of managing 
his own affairs without the interference of any third party,” with a 
haughty glance at Geoff. ‘Let him choose between his mother and 
me.” 

The frozen calm had melted now. Just as an opal now and again 
reveals in transient gleams the hidden heart of fire beneath its 
tranquil surface, so for once Una Bevan’s overwrought feelings 
escaped her control. 

“ He has chosen,” Major Pierrepoint said gently, with a curious 
half-ashamed feeling for this fainéant head of his house, whose ex- 
cuses he was making neither for the first nor second time. ‘“ Great 
as the trial is, my cousin yields to his mother’s better judgment. He 
would—would be willing to accept his dismissal.” 

“Then let him tell me so himself!” she cried defiantly. ‘Who 
are you, to come between him and me? A word from himself would 
suffice, but not volumes of argument from either you or his mother. 
I think,” rising with a proud glance, “I think we need not prolong 
this discussion.” 
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“Wait one moment, Miss Bevan. Perhaps this will convince you 
I am speaking truth.” 

He took a letter-case from his pocket, and found among the con- 
tents an envelope, bearing his own eagle-crest, addressed to Miss 
Bevan. Geoffrey felt very full of pity for the girl as she took the 
note and read its brief contents. ‘Then she raised her head, and 
looked steadily at Major Pierrepoint as he stood opposite only in 
haste to have it over and be gone. ‘‘ You know the contents of this 
letter?” 

“Yes,” (Having dictated it himself, there was no room for denial.) 

“‘T am satisfied,” proudly, coldly. ‘* You may tell Lady Lucy her 
son is free ; and for himself —— ” 

She paused. Geoff was reassured by her calmness. 

“Have you any message? My cousin talks of leaving England 
shortly.” 

A bitter smile curled her well-cut lips. ‘ The precaution is un- 
necessary. But, as you are such a willing go-between, there is this 
ring re 

She took a scrap of paper from a Davenport near, drew from her 
finger the ruby-studded ring which was its only ornament, and, with 
hands that never trembled, made of it a little packet which she gave 
to Major Pierrepoint. ‘“ Zhat,” she said, “ will speak for itself.” 

He bowed in silence, and turned away. ‘There was no more to be 
said. A moment later, he had closed the door upon the calm, 
emotionless, beautiful face he should, in all likelihood, never see 
again, congratulating himself that it could be so calm still. After all, 
the blow was a blow to ambition, to pride ; for, possibly, even a 
librarian’s daughter might have her pride as well as a peer’s ; but the 
fresh young heart at least was undaunted. This was Geoff’s crumb 
of comfort. He had been worldly-wise, but not cruel. 

The small maid-of-all-work was not forthcoming to show the visitor 
out. He had to grope for his umbrella in the dim hall, and his un- 
accustomed fingers fumbled a minute or two with the intricacies of the 
latch. When the door was at last open, he suddenly remembered 
that he had left his letter-case behind him. He shut it again with a 
bang that shook the house, and, going back to the library, pushed 
open the unfastened door with an apology on his lips which was 
arrested in the utterance. 

In the shabby leather chair, near the table, sat Una Bevan, her 
arms resting upon it, her head bowed down between them in an 
agony of grief. Her whole frame was quivering with convulsive, 
noiseless sobs, as Geoffrey Pierrepoint stood irresolute, while his 
accusing conscience said, with stern upbraidings : Behold your work ! 
His pocket-book lay on the table, within reach of his hand ; but he 
had forgotten his errand—forgotten everything but the unhappy 
victim of Pierrepoint pride cowering before him in the intolerable 
misery of this rude awakening from her brief dream of happiness. 
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Perhaps there was some magnetic fascination in his intent, com- 
passionate gaze, for presently the pretty head, with its be-ruffled 
curls, was lifted suddenly, and a pair of grey eyes, scorched by hot 
tears, confronted Geoff fiercely. 

“ You, again! What! Have I still moretobear from you? Or 
are you come to feast your eyes upon my misery ?” 

To the full as wretched as herself, Geoff stammered his excuses, 
snatched up the unlucky pocket-book, and somehow got to the door. 
There a sudden impulse seized him. He stepped back to the table, 
and, leaning across it, said earnestly: ‘‘ Miss Bevan, try to forgive 
me the pain I have caused you, and don’t think more hardly of me 
than you can help. Mine has been an ungracious errand. If I had 
known in the beginning all that I know now, I think—perhaps—I 
should never have undertaken it.” 

It was a great, almost a traitorous admission, but Geoff felt more 
comfortable after making it. 

‘I wonder shall we ever meet again?” he said to himself, as he 
walked away. ‘ Well, one thing, she must hate me now, heart and 
soul. She might forgive me my errand, but never my having wit- 
nessed her humiliation. Heigho! If I had been in Roy’s place I’d 
have stuck to such a prize through thick and thin, and snapped my 
fingers at all worldly-wise advisers.” 


bas 


Ir is early spring-time in the year of Grace, 1887. 

In a handsomely furnished sitting-room on the first floor of the 
Hotel Millefleurs, in one of the favourite health-resorts of the Riviera, 
two people are sitting in earnest conversation. The one, a lady, 
reminds us faintly—for she is greatly changed—of the Lady Lucy 
Pierrepoint of ten years since. From the bronzed face of her com- 
panion look the pleasant brown eyes of her nephew, Geoffrey Pierre- 
point. He has changed, too, has grown older and graver, and his 
thin face shows traces of recent illness. Ten years have brought him 
promotion and several grey hairs. Colonel Pierrepoint is on his way 
back from India, where he has been serving with his regiment these 
many years past, and now, preferring to loiter in warm latitudes till 
winter is a thing of the past, he has come to join his aunt on the 
Riviera, 

Their talk had been of melancholy subjects in the old familiar 
strain, for even in this their first meeting after a long separation, 
Lady Lucy had fallen naturally into her old habits of confidence. 
Geoffrey was so reliable, a tower of strength to the poor woman who 
had in her character an ivy-like tendency to clutch at the nearest 
support. 

“T have always trusted you as a son, Geoff; in a way you have 
been more comfort to me than my own poor boy. And now that 
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Fitzroy is gone you must take his place; you are my nearest kinsman 
and my heir.” Then looking up at him plaintively: “ You won’t 
grudge a little of your time to Branxholme and to me? It will all 
be your own some day.” 

Geoffrey was a man of few words. He got up, and bending over 
his aunt, kissed her faded cheek; a silent recognition of his new 
responsibilities towards her. And then for a few moments poor 
Lady Lucy broke down and sobbed audibly. Her loss was but a 
few weeks old, and the sight of Geoffrey had recalled it to the 
childless mother in all its first freshness. But it was a relief to talk 
of her son to so patient a listener, and Lady Lucy soon dried her 
tears. 

“Poor Roy! He had been ill for months, but it was almost 
sudden at the last ; and, as I wrote you, I did not reach Brodighera 
in time to find him alive.” 

“ But his wife was with him ?” 

“Poor thing! Such a helpless creature! I’ve settled a handsome 
annuity upon her and packed her back to her friends in Australia. 
Not my style at all! No air! No manner! (Between ourselves, 
not even a lady!) I don’t know how the poor creature would have 
managed all alone but for Mrs. Beaudesert.” 

“Mrs. Beaudesert?” questioned Geoff. The name was new to 
him among his aunt’s acquaintance. 

“Yes; Mrs. Beaudesert. All through Roy’s illness she was kind- 
ness itself, both to him and his wife. I believe she had met poor 
Fitzroy somewhere long ago ; and when she found them at Brodighera 
apparently friendless, and ”—with a sigh— hard up (for it seems 
he had gambled away his last napoleon at the Monte Carlo tables), 
the good creature took pity on them, moved them into comfortable 
rooms and sent all sorts of luxuries for Roy’s use. Poor fellow! he 
did not want them long.” 

“ And where is J/r. Beaudesert ? ” 

‘“‘ Dead, these three years. He was a younger son of Lord Villebois, 
a judge in India, and tremendously clever they say. Wrote legal 
works—‘ Beaudesert on Marriage Settlements,’ or something of the 
kind. I daresay you’ve heard of it, though J never did.” 

Geoffrey shook his head. ‘“ Not in my line, aunt.” 

“No, dear Geoff. I wish it were. You must really begin to 
think seriously of settling now. You have done your duty to your 
country, now consider your duty to Branxholme. As head of the 
family, I must provide you with a wife as soon as possible. I know 
two or three people who would suit.” 

“Do you? I don’t,” said Colonel Pierrepoint, with a smile. 
‘The only person who ever kept her place in my heart a day 
was Well, you wouldn’t have approved of her for a niece.” 

“Indeed! I’m so anxious to see you married, Geoff, that I would 
overlook a great deal. Who is she?” 
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“Mrs. Beaudesert,” announced a garcon, throwing open the door 
before Colonel Pierrepoint had time to answer, if, indeed, he had 
sntended answering at all. 

If Geoffrey Pierrepoint had made any mental picture for himself 
of poor Roy’s good Samaritan it was quickly blotted out by the 
original, as ideals often are. 

There entered a stately figure in trailing sable robes whose very 
severe simplicity had a grace of their own. Two hands enfolded Lady 
Lucy’s, and then as Geoff drew himself up tall and straight, two clear 
grey eyes met his. In what vague dream had that beautiful face 
frowned or smiled upon Geoff before? He began to believe then 
and there in the theory of pre-existence: the eerie feeling of familiar 
strangeness deprived him for the moment of his presence of mind. 

“ Your visits are always apropos, my dear,” Lady Lucy was saying, 
“but to-day especially so. This is my nephew, Geoffrey, of whom 
you have heard me speak. Colonel Pierrepoint; Mrs. Beaudesert. 
I mean you two to become great friends.” 

Perhaps it was this rather ill-judged speech, perhaps it was the 
Colonel’s awkward consciousness of looking ill at ease, and, therefore, 
at a disadvantage, perhaps Lady Lucy’s mention of Geoff had been 
over-abundant. Whatever the reason, Lady Lucy’s favourite and 
Lady Lucy’s nephew did not take to each other comfortably. 

Meetings were naturally unavoidable ; and on these occasions each 
was studiously polite to the other and would put on a semblance of 
good fellowship which quite deceived Lady Lucy. But both tacitly 
conspired to defeat her plans for throwing them together. If the 
Pierrepoints were going to drive and Lady Lucy invited Mrs. 
Beaudesert to accompany them, she preferred walking that day. Ifa 
walk was in question—for Lady Lucy attempted more now she had 
her nephew’s arm to lean upon—Mrs. Beaudesert had arranged to 
receive friends at home. - Geoff wondered that Lady Lucy never saw 
through her friend’s too transparent excuses. He did: and pride fired 
him to second Mrs. Beaudesert’s efforts at avoidance. 

She usually walked in the morning with some of her friends, 
lunched apart, and rarely honoured the table d’hote with her presence ; 
but as Geoffrey smoked his cigar in the verandah after dinner he 
sometimes perceived the stately figure of his aunt’s friend among the 
scattered groups listening to the band. The Honourable Mrs. 
Beaudesert had many acquaintances among the hotel visitors, all of 
whom apparently felt themselves honoured by her notice. But the 
exclusiveness of the beautiful Englishwoman was so well known that 
it was considered rather an event when she chose to show herself in 
the public rooms. 

One evening she came sweeping past the dark corner of the 
verandah where Pierrepoint had ensconced himself to watch the moon 
glimmering upon the tideless sea. Prince P , an Austrian chargé 
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the rare smiles so coveted by the little circle of admirers whom she 
kept at a respectful distance. As Mrs. Beaudesert passed Geoff, the 
moonlight shining upon the fine face whose paleness contrasted with 
the crimson silk wrap flung about her head, her dark trailing dress caught 
upon the iron scroll-work of the table which held Colonel Pierrepoint’s 
café noir, He sprang upand released her, and as he raised his hat in 
silence she recognised him with a grave bow. A strange thrill ran 
through him at this brief contact even with the hem of her garment. 
This cold, proud Englishwoman who held herself so aloof, what odd 
spell attracted him to her? What subtle instinct made him divine her 
tastes, opinions, wishes—hear her every word, whether addressed to 
him or not—become suddenly conscious of her presence in the most 
crowded assembly? He was vexed with himself for being unable to 
ignore her, yet he despised the poor wretches who sat at her feet 
craving as it were a crumb of notice from her bounty. 

Many among them envied his opportunities, for about this time 
Lady Lucy caught a chill which confined her to her rooms. They 
were in the west wing of the hotel, close to those occupied by Mrs, 
Beaudesert, who spent much of her time with the invalid. Often as 
not when Geoff paid his visits to his aunt he would find Mrs, 
Beaudesert in her favourite low chair by the window overlooking the 
purple Mediterranean, doing her best to cheer poor Lady Lucy, who 
was depressed and out of spirits. She showed to especial advantage 
in these tender moods of womanly compassion, and—while they were 
united in the common task of amusing Lady Lucy—was for the time 
being less distant to Geoff 

He was almost selfish enough to feel sorry when his aunt’s health 
improved, and she was able to pace the garden, leaning on his arm, 
for convalescence relaxed her claim on her friend’s society, and Mrs. 
Beaudesert resumed her usual long country walks with other acquaint- 
ances who had lately felt themselves neglected. Geoff rarely saw her 
now except on Sunday, when, like himself, she was a regular attendant 
at the English church. He was annoyed to find himself counting 
the days every week to this red-letter one, and determined to make 
one desperate effort to break the spell which bound him. Luckily 
the arrival about this time of an old friend who was yachting in 
Mediterranean waters gave him an opportunity of escape ; and Pierre- 
point gladly accepted Sir Fergus Farquharson’s invitation to take a 
short cruise with him after the Carnival. Lady Lucy was well enough 
to spare him now; he would return later and escort her back to 
England. In the interval Mrs. Beaudesert might leave M $ pro- 
bably they would never meet again. 

As their acquaintance was so nearly at an end, Geoff permitted 
himself the indulgence yet one more Sunday of passing a blissful hour 
or so in the same church with her. 

On his way to Lady Lucy’s rooms, before service, he met Mrs. 
Beaudesert in the hall. She was already in walking dress, and carried 
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in her hand a large bunch of Saffronia roses. One nestled at her 
throat, its delicate hue contrasting finely with its dark foliage. Geoff, 
as he gravely greeted her, glanced jealously at the privileged flower, 
but his heart sank within him. Was she not going to church on this 
his last Sunday? He ventured to inquire. 

“Oh, yes. But first I want to visit the cemetery. It is still early, 
I believe ; you will have time to look in upon Lady Lucy.” 

Geoff, however, managed to make his visit as short as possible, for 
he, too, had resolved to take the cemetery on his way. Perhaps he 
might overtake Mrs. Beaudesert, and secure a few more words to 
treasure up in his memory when he had looked his last upon her. 

But when he presently reached the peaceful God’s-acre, there was 
no trace to be seen of Roy’s Good Samaritan but a handful of fresh 
Saffronia roses upon his, as yet, unmarked grave. So she had not yet 
ceased her tender charities ! 

Her kindly feeling it seemed extended itself to all the world but 
him. What was this unaccountable prejudice which came as a 
shadow between them? While he lingered—for it was a pleasure 
now even to haunt the place where her feet had so lately trodden— 
and puzzled over the problem for the fiftieth time, something lying on 
the ground, half hidden by the flowers, attracted his attention. He 
stooped and picked up a small hymn-book bound in red calf, which 
he had often seen in Mrs. Beaudesert’s hand. He opened it and 
looked on the fly-leaf for the owner’s name. Yes, there it was: “ Una 
Bevan, from her dear father, June, 1877.” 

“ Una Bevan!” 

A light flashed upon Pierrepoint. The mystery was explained, the 
vague haunting remembrance, the prejudice, the strange avoidance, the 
old friendship with Roy! And with the revelation came a sudden 
awakening as he realised with a keen sensation of mingled joy and 
shame, that he had followed in his cousin’s footsteps. His long 
unscathed heart was touched at last, and by that self-same Una Bevan 
whom in the days of her blithe girlhood he had put to such painful 
humiliation, What hope remained to him! 

Looking across the barrier which his own hand had raised between 
them, he knew that he loved—and loved in vain. 


III. 


Mrs. BEAUDESERT’s salon, au premier, boasted a stone balcony over- 
looking the Mediterranean, which was a favourite haunt of hers. 

This afternoon she sat with her book, alternately reading and 
musing, as she lifted her eyes now and again to the peaceful scene 
before her. It was the closing day of the Carnival : she felt absolutely 
secure from interruption in her retreat, and was, therefore, mildly 
surprised when a visiting card was brought to her, promptly followed 
by its owner, Colonel Pierrepoint. 
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He stepped out into the sunshine as she rose to meet him in 
momentary embarrassment and some wonder at his visit, the first he 
had ever paid her. 

“You are surprised to see me,” he began quickly, in a tone almost 
of apology, “‘ but Iam leaving M to-morrow, and want first to 
restore a certain piece of your property. I should have done so 
before, but that we have not met since Sunday.” 

“Indeed! I have not missed anything. Oh! yes, I have though! 
—my dear little hymn-book! Is it possible you have found that? 
I shall be so glad, for it was my dear father’s last gift to me.” 

“ Then I am lucky, for I have it safe.” 

“That is good news indeed! You shall have some tea as a 
reward. ‘Take this chair; I am expecting Lady Lucy presently— 
like myself, she ignores the Carnival.” 

‘Thanks, I cannot stay; my friend Farquharson is on shore for 
the gaieties, and is coming to dine with me.” 

But he still lingered, looking down upon her, a tall figure framed 
in the doorway. He had taken a desperate resolution, and was 
summoning courage to carry it out. There was an uncomfortable 
silence. Mrs. Beaudesert stretched out her hand to the laburnum 
blossoms overhead and gathered a spray. Perhaps as she did so she 
felt again the pain of a spring morning long ago, of which the golden 
blossoms always reminded her. ‘The remembrance of it anyway 
came over Geoff as he watched her playing with the flowers, and 
made him miserable. 

He took the shabby little calf-bound book out of his waistcoat- 
pocket, opened the fly-leaf where the Una Bevan confronted him 
in faded ink, and handed it to Mrs. Beaudesert. 

‘So it is this which has stood like a shadow between us all this 
while! I only found it out yesterday, though I have been haunted 
again and again by some vague resemblance. Well! it is fair and 
just that Mrs. Beaudesert should avenge the wrongs of Una Bevan, 
and I do not complain. I know how you must have hated me for 
all I made you suffer. I’ve hated myself many a time when the 
recollection came over me ; but the hour of your triumph has come. 
Against my will you compelled my admiration then ; against my will 
you have compelled my love since.” 

Geoff spoke stiffly, proudly, as though forced into the confession. 
Mrs. Beaudesert meantime stood leaning against the balcony, with an 
expectant look in her grave, grey eyes. 

“You are and ever will be the one woman in all the world for 
me,” Geoff went on in his blunt, simple way. “In telling you so, I 
make what amends I can, and offer you all that a man can do to 
take or to leave—myself and my life’s devotion. Revenge the past 
if you will!” 

A burning blush had risen to Mrs. Beaudesert’s white brow, and 
for a moment her eyes fell before Geoffrey’s, while she still plucked 
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mechanically at the blossoms within reach, severing them one by one 
till they fell in golden rain around her. Perhaps it was the sight of 
the bright petals scattered at her feet as her life’s happiness had once 
been that roused the old spirit within her. She stepped forward, her 
hands clasped, her beautiful eyes dilating. 

“Revenge! Ah! what would I not have given ten years ago to 
buy one hour’s revenge on you and on a world which had so 
slighted me! Did you realise what you were doing that April 
morning when deliberately, in cold blood, you slew my love—my 
hope—my self-respect? Did no thought of the happiness you had 
wrecked haunt you as you took your self-complacent way back into 
the world again, leaving your victim prone and prostrate in her valley 
of humiliation? See!” growing calmer with a faint smile, “ the 
Una Beaudesert of to-day is not so unlike the Una Bevan of long 
ago, for the memory of the girl’s wrongs has still power to stir the 
woman’s anger. I might have grown all hard in my misery and deso- 
lation, but, thank Heaven! a kind hand was outstretched to my 
rescue. The time came when I learned what a good man’s love can 
be, and what a base counterfeit had deceived me before.” She 
sighed; and Geoff noticed that tears were trembling on her long 
lashes. He waited in respectful silence, his eyes turned upon her 
beautiful face with a wistful heart-hunger; but Mrs. Beaudesert quickly 
recovered composure ; she had early schooled herself to self-control. 

“T had been a widow three years when I met your cousin again, 
ill—dying, wanting the very necessaries of life.” 

_ “ And his extremity was your opportunity for heaping coals of fire 
upon his head ?” 

“T was glad to be able to relieve his necessities,” she said, with a 
simple dignity which became her well. ‘“ He recognised me as I 
stood by his sick-bed, but to this day Lady Lucy does not know that 
‘Roy’s Good Samaritan ’—as she loves to call me—was Roy’s dis- 
carded love.” 

“Yet you have admitted her to your charity ?” 

“Tt would seem so,” colouring. ‘“I have even grown fond of 
Lady Lucy, strange as it may appear.” 

“Then it is only myself that you cannot forgive. Well,” after a 
pause, “I would rather have your hate than your indifference, at least 
so I am sometimes in your thoughts. Indeed, had things been 
different, something tells me that my love, always pleading with you, 
must some day have prevailed. Ah, you turn away! but, even now, 
perhaps, the time may come when your heart will soften towards me, 
and . 

If an emphatic denial were springing to Una’s lips, the sudden 
€ntrance of Lady Lucy, bearing her pet pug, Toby, in her arms, spared 
her nephew the pain of its expression. 

“ Geoff! the very person I am looking for. This dear dog is so 
pining for a little air and exercise, but Barrington has gone off for a 
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carnival holiday, and it is quite out of the question for me to venture 
out. Will you take Toby for a little run, Geoff? Just for half-an-hour?” 

Geoff resigned himself to circumstances, for his mission was ac- 
complished. While his aunt lavished her endearments upon Toby 
he went quietly up to Mrs, Beaudesert. “Is this farewell?” he 
asked softly. 

With averted eye she silently put her hand in his. He sighed, 
‘Ah, well, of course I knew the hopelessness of it all. Good-bye, 
and try to forgive me.” 

He had expected nothing better, nay, deserved no other treatment 
at her hands ; but the thought did not sweeten the bitterness of the 
draught as he left her presence with his heart heavy within him, 
Sir Fergus did not receive the heartiest of welcomes when he came 
to keep his appointment. Pierrepoint was distrait, pre-occupied, and 
during the first quarter of an hour at dinner his eyes kept wandering 
towards the door by which Mrs. Beaudesert usually entered. He 
knew not whether he was glad or sorry that her place remained empty. 
Sir Fergus, too, between the plats, raked the table with his eyeglasses, 
too busy looking about him to notice his host’s abstraction. But 
anon he turned to Geoff. 

“ Pierrepoint, I want you to do me a good turn presently. There's 
someone staying at the Millefleurs whose ‘acquaintance I am very 
anxious to make—a Mrs. Beaudesert, Lord Villebois’s daughter-in- 
law. Zhe Mrs. Beaudesert, I ought to say, for she is unrivalled. 
She has lately bought a fine property near my people in Somerset, 
and they all rave about her. Beaudesert, I’m told, just idolised 
her, and he has left her absolute mistress of a tremendous fortune.” 

“Indeed!” Geoff managed to make his tone provokingly in- 
different. 

““Did you ever meet him? He was one of our ablest Indian 
judges, and only to be in his company was a liberal education.” 

“T never heard his name till I came here,” Geoff answered stiffly. 
**And don’t set your heart on seeing her this evening, for she’s not 
en evidence,” 

He turned the subject hastily and plunged into talk with their 
vis-a-vis who were discussing Spiritualism, Buddhism, and other 
kindred zsms of fashionable philosophy, with all the enthusiasm ot 
Athenians of old for some new thing. Geoff was an old-fashioned 
fellow in many ways, and opened his honest eyes in sheer perplexity 
at the new lights of these nineteenth century iconoclasts, who, having 
long ago cast down the old time-honoured idols, seemed to be exalt: 
ing others with feet of clay to their vacant niches. The vagaries of 
modern thought are not soothing to a mind saddened and pre- 
occupied, yet, perhaps, they were hardly responsible for the nuit 
blanche which succeeded for Pierrepoint. 

Some strange unintelligible influence was abroad. Even the very 
brute creation seemed conscious of something malign and untoward 
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in the atmosphere, for Geoffrey, tossing upon his bed sleepless and 
wretched, could hear the howl and barking of dogs in the silence of 
the night, and the disturbed cries of the birds. 

Towards morning he fell at length into a restless doze, from which 
he was suddenly awakened by a grinding roar as of subterranean 
thunder, followed by the crash of falling timber, while his bed rocked 
violently beneath him, and a Is ge picture on the wall facing him was 
dashed to the ground. 

Geoff scrambled up and nastily dressed himself. It was not 
the first time he had been in an earthquake; indeed, at this epoch 
of his life, few experiences were new to Geoffrey Pierrepoint. With 
a selfengrossment excusable under the circumstances, he made his 
way downstairs through an excited crowd of frightened people in 
every variety of déshabille, some shrieking, some fainting, some cling- 
ing to their male protectors, some asking advice—none taking it— 
to the first floor. Along wrecked corridors, strewn with a litter of 
plaister from walls and ceiling, past open doors and empty rooms, 
Pierrepoint sped on towards the West Wing, till hurriedly turning 
the last corner he stopped short. Here the flooring had given way 
altogether, and an impassable chasm lay between him and the closed 
doors opposite. He shouted loudly with a vague idea of attracting 
the occupants’ attention, yet of what use while that fearful gulf lay 
between them and safety! His aunt’s rooms and those occupied 
by Mrs. Beaudesert lay far away from those of the other visitors. 
They were in peril together and alone, and who could say how 
soon the sullen mutterings of the unquiet earth might again break 
out in open anger and complete the ruin already begun ? 

A sick feeling of despair came over Geoff as he dashed downstairs 
and on to the terrace, the ground rocking beneath him as he ran. 
In a few minutes he stood beneath the windows of the West Wing ; 
many of them were open. He shouted with all his might, calling on 
his friends by name. 

“Ves, we are here,” was the answer, as a familiar figure came and 
leaned over the heliotrope-wreathed balcony, clasping her hands in 
thankfulness. “It is you! Ah! thank heaven! But retreat is cut 
off, and I was afraid we should be left to die up here.” 

“Ts Lady Lucy with you?” 

‘Ves ; lying down in my room, faint and ill with the shock.” 

“T will get a ladder at once. Will you look up some wraps, and 
any small valuables while I am gone? Keep a good heart, Mrs, 
Beaudesert, I will not be long.” 

She smiled back at him ‘reassuringly, and Geoff hurried off. He 
afterwards came to consider it quite providential that the day before 
he had happened to notice some houses under repair near the Post- 
office. The Post-office itself was now in ruins, the scaffolding and 
great part of the houses also, but the ladders remained. With 
the help of an hotel porter, he managed to drag one out of the débris, 
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and together they carried it quickly to the Millefleurs, through the 
obstructions of the crowded streets. One or two priests going about 
among their flock were urging escape to the mountains, others were 
hurrying to the shore. On the earth this terrible Ash Wednesday 
were terror, and mourning, and woe, but in the heavens the pitiless 
sun still kept smiling carnival. 

When Colonel Pierrepoint reached the Millefleurs, Mrs. Beaudesert 
was looking out for him. He caught sight of her pale face above the 
heliotrope blossoms, and was reassured. She was so far safe then. 

The ladder was placed and held by the porter, Pierre, and in a 
minute Geoff was on the balcony. ‘At last!” he said, under his 
breath. 

Mrs. Beaudesert was wonderfully calm. She had put on her hat 
and travelling cloak, and collected some wraps which she flung down 
to Pierre. Geoffrey went up to her. ‘‘Come!” he said; “ Pierre 
will hold the ladder.” 

But Mrs. Beaudesert waved him aside. ‘ No,” she said gently ; 
“Lady Lucy first. She is all ready in her walking-things, but 
dreadfully alarmed.” 

‘**T’ll go to her, but let me see you in safety first; it will take but 
a few minutes !” 

The resolute look on her face was not to be mistaken. 

*¢ All in good time,” she said firmly. ‘Come, don’t let us waste 
precious minutes.” 

He dared say no more, and she led the way to where Lady Lucy was 
waiting, a smelling bottle in one hand, and her fat pug, Toby, held 
tightly in the other. She was trembling and helpless as a baby, and 
between them they had much ado to soothe and reassure her before 
she would trust herself to the ladder even in Geoffrey’s care. Then 
there was Toby, always an embarrassment even in happier moments. 
But Mrs. Beaudesert promised to take faithful care of him, and at 
last, gently persistent, succeeded in withdrawing the frightened animal 
from its mistress’s clasp, Lady Lucy protesting all the while that 
nothing should induce her to desert her darling. 

In five minutes more, though it seemed an age to her nephew's 
impatience, Lady Lucy, still sobbing and protesting, was deposited in 
the garden at a safe distance from the house. Geoff only waited to 
drop a fur cloak about her shivering form, and then hurried back to 
Mrs. Beaudesert in the perilous West Wing. She was beguiling the 
time by gathering together a few treasures which she was loth to 
leave behind her. 

Toby trembled violently and gave a series of short, sharp barks, 
ending in a piteous howl. At the same moment came a grating, 
deafening roar, the whole house seemed to rock violently from side 
to side, the heavy stone mantelpiece tottered slowly forward, and 
the ornaments upon it fell with a crash and were shattered into 
dragments. 
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Mrs. Beaudesert turned deadly pale, but she neither screamed nor 
fainted. She and Geoff stood speechless, facing each other with wide- 
dilated eyes. Allat once, while the room still vibrated violently, and 
the church bells rang an alarm of fear in the rocking steeples, there 
came the sound of a loosening of stones, a grating and grinding close 
at hand, followed by an awful crash. It seemed as though the very 
foundation of the earth were loosened. Mrs. Beaudesert put out her 
hands to Pierrepoint with a startled cry: “ Geoffrey /” 

The word was breathed almost in a whisper, but he caught it. 
And in that awful moment Geoffrey Pierrepoint understood that the 
desire of his heart was granted him at last. If this were, indeed, 
death, its bitterness was sweetened for him as he dared to gather the 
trembling form of his beloved into his protecting arms, and felt the 
proud head nestling content upon his shoulder, while together they 
waited —waited—waited—for destruction ! 


A shout presently aroused the pair in rather a prosaic manner. 
It was Pierre, who having wisely fled during the tremblement de 
terre had now ventured cautiously back to his post. The actual 
damage, it seemed, was not so great after all, The main fabric of 
the Hotel had resisted the shock and still stood firm, and the ladder, 
though thrown to the ground, was luckily uninjured. 

Geoffrey only waited to test it with his own weight, and then 
hastened his companion’s escape to the garden below. She had pas- 
sively resigned herself to his care and, though trembling in every 
limb, suppressed her fears and obeyed his directions in silence, not 
uttering a word, even of thanks, until she found herself safe beside 
Lady Lucy, beyond the reach of falling stones and tottering floors. 

None of them ever quite knew how the next hour passed. Una 
Beaudesert has hazy recollections of Geoffrey forcing refreshments 
upon them as they sat there, dizzy, chilled and trembling, in the keen 
morning air, amid a medley of dreadful scenes and sounds which 
long haunted her dreams. Hysterical, half-dressed people cowering 
together in groups ; frightened pet animals running hither and thither ; 
gasping invalids lying about on mattresses; others, bruised or injured, 
borne away moaning to the hospitals; but amidst it all the comfort- 
able thought that Geoff was taking care of them—thinking and plan- 
fing for them. Una had a new restful sense of sharing Lady Lucy’s 
blind confidence in her nephew’s wisdom, and instinctively they both 
gave themselves up to his guidance without question or argument. 

And so a little later the trio found themselves on their way to 
the shore to seek the friendly shelter of Sir Fergus Farquharson’s 
yacht, which Geoff had secured for them. The quay was strewn with 
litter of every description: valuables, wearing-apparel, half-packed 
portmanteaux ; and among them some few fortunate fugitives were 
like themselves hurrying to find that safety on the water which the 

yawning earth denied them. 
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Colonel Pierrepoint was supporting his aunt’s trembling footsteps 
as she clung to him in nervous terror, almost hysterical with alarm, 
It was not until they were safely in the boat, receding farther and 
farther with every oar-stroke from the perils of the shore, that Geoff 
again found himself beside Mrs. Beaudesert. She sat with her head 
resting on her hand gazing on the ruin they had left behind them; 
the Cathedral with its fallen cupola, the tottering walls and chimneys 
of the old town, the beautiful, wrecked facade of the Millefleurs 
where they had lately lodged in security. She shivered as a sickening 
sense came over her of the danger they had escaped. Geoff, watch- 
ing her anxiously, hastened to wrap a light travelling shawl about 
her, fancying she was cold: he was always more apt at deeds than 
words. 

She turned to him gratefully. ‘You are very good. I have 
never thanked you properly yet.” 

“There is no need,” he answered simply. ‘‘ That one word was 
enough forme. Did you mean all it expressed ?” 

He was bending over her tenderly, eager to be assured of his good 
fortune. ‘It seems somehow almost too good to be true, and I 
wouldn’t for the world hold you to it if you repent.” 

A beautiful colour flushed her wan face. Geoff for his part could 
hear his heart-beats as he laid his hand wistfully upon her arm. 

* Tell me, Una, dd you mean it?” 

She looked up, and her earnest hazel eyes met his frankly with a 
suspicion of mischief lurking in their depths. 

** Mean what, Geoffrey? That the time you spoke of has come? 
Yes ; though you should never have known it except for the earth- 
quake. And, by-the-bye,” archly, “what about Lady Lucy? You 
remember she quite disapproved of poor Roy’s choice.” 

“True, dear; but I know she'll find room in her heart for 
‘ Roy’s Good Samaritan.’” 





A NIECE FOR AN AUNT. 


" ‘ere away from the window, Justina!” 

Aunt Blanche gave this command pretty frequently, but Justina 
(Tina as she would have called herself) always forgot. Not very much 
passed the window, truly, for Elm Cottage stood off the high road, but 
every half-hour or so something did come along the lane, and the 
sound of wheels always brought Tina to the window. 

Aunt Blanche sat all day writing at her large table, and had not 
much time to spare for her niece ; but she was immaculately ladylike, 
and, in her code, it was not ladylike to look out of the window, so 
whenever she raised her eyes and saw Justina standing there, she 
always called her back. Then Tina would return, blushing to the 
roots of her hair, and sit down again at her own little low table, 
where she kept her workbox and portfolio, and her little library, and 
the photographs of her two dearest friends in frames, and a rosebud 
in a tall thin vase. 

She used to sit there half the day, scribbling letters to her old 
schoolfellows, and making little mattress pincushions and fancy 
housewives, but she was not very happy, and the time hung heavily 
on her hands. True, she had the run of Aunt Blanche’s book- 
shelves, but unfortunately she did not care for reading, and the 
piano, which she would have enjoyed, was denied to her; for Aunt 
Blanche might not be disturbed. 

Of course Aunt Blanche meant to be very kind. But she did not 
understand the requirements of sweet seventeen. She was happy 
enough, writing, writing all day long. But little Tina wanted some- 
thing more—fresh air, exercise, young companions, music, gaiety— 
and this never occurred to Aunt Blanche. 

But an eventful day came. One morning dawned gloomy and 
black, as summer days sometimes will, and at ten o'clock the rain 
was pouring down with all the violence possible. It was Friday, and 
Aunt Blanche, who was a rigid churchwoman, walked two miles 
every Wednesday and Friday to the nearest church. The rain did 
not make her forego her Litany ; she did not care for weather. But 
she decreed that it was no fit day for Justina to venture forth, and 
Justina accordingly stayed at home, sighing a little because she liked 
seeing the curate, who was unmarried and only one-and-thirty, but 
rather glad also, because she did not like the clerical gentleman (who 
was hardly aware of her existence) to see her in dirty boots and an 
old hat. 

So she buttoned up Aunt Blanche’s long waterproof cloak and 
helped her to put on her goloshes and opened her umbrella and shut 
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the door after her with mixed feelings. Then she furtively watched 
Aunt Blanche out of sight, and, breathing more freely, stationed 
herself at the window. ‘True, nothing was likely to pass on sucha 
day as this, but there was occupation in gazing into the lane, and 
Tina was so tired of sitting at her horrid little table. So she 
watched the rain-drops pattering down into the puddles, and counted 
the roses hanging their heavy heads on the bush opposite, and wished 
Lucetta Robinson and Mimi Vaughan were there, and wondered if 
Aunt Blanche would let her be Mimi’s bridesmaid, zf Mimi married 
her cousin Tom when he came back from sea. 

Then—hark! Surely that was the sound of wheels, and surely— 
as Tina strained her eyes in the direction whence the sound pro- 
ceeded—surely that was the station-fly coming lumbering along. If 
it was in a novel, thought silly little Tina, the fly would stop at Elm 
Cottage ; and while she was thinking so, the fly actually did stop, 
and (what was still more like a novel) out of it sprang a man, and a 
young man, too—much younger than the curate, perhaps not more 
than twenty-five. 

Tina, flew back to her table and seized her pen. ‘My own 
darling Mimi,—What do you think ?” she began to write. Then old 
Betty opened the door and announced, “A gentleman wishes to see 
you, miss—Mr. Charles Ward,” and in walked a tall, big stranger, 
with a roll of papers in his hand. 

“I must beg you to pardon my intrusion,” began Charles Ward, 
apologetically. 

But silly little Tina stopped him immediately. 

‘Oh, it’s no matter—it doesn’t signify,” she murmured. 

Charles Ward looked at her with rather a puzzled air. How very 
young this authoress looked! He imagined she had been writing 
these twenty years, but no doubt he was mistaken. 

“I believe I am addressing Miss Rivers ?” he said. 

‘Yes, yes,” replied Tina. ‘ Yes—that is to say, I—my aunt 

She paused. She had just succeeded in getting rid of her colour, 
but now it came back as rosily as ever. 

“IT came to ask your permission to publish one of your songs, 
which I have set to music,” said Charles Ward. 

Oh!” said Tina, full of wonder. 

One of her songs! Was the man mad? She instinctively 
grasped her pen tighter, and Charles Ward of course imagined that 
she was in the act of composing, and thought how eccentric literary 
ladies were, and yet how pretty and attractive this particular literary 
lady was. 

- “Directly I read your song, I fell in love with it,” he began to 
explain ; I set it to music, and now I have a great desire to publish 
it. I am a musician,” he went on, as Tina made no remark, “the 
organist of Stanley Cathedral, and as I was passing—I ought to 
have written—but I thought——” 


” 
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He stopped, stammering. He could not precisely say that curiosity 
to see a literary lion who lived a perfectly secluded life had brought 
him hither. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Tina again. 

“ But have I your permission to publish the song?” asked Ward. 

He admired Miss Rivers very much, but, after all, he had gathered 
nothing tangible from his visit. 

“Yes, yes,” said Tina hurriedly, ‘I mean—if my aunt—lI’ll 
ask—I can’t say.” 

She almost began to wish that all men were curates, always in 
church, where one can see them without having to talk. 

“Perhaps I might try it over and see if you approve,” suggested 
the stranger, whose keen eyes had long ago detected the piano. “If 
you are fond of music,” he added dubiously. 

Tina dropped her pen and clasped her little hands. 

“There is nothing in the world I love like music,” cried she. 
“ And I never hear any now!” 

“ Then may I sing this to you?” said Ward. 

He went tothe piano, and Tina followed him. The instrument 
looked very old and the keys were yellow. 

“I’m afraid it’s not a very good one, and I should think it was 
out of tune,” said Tina. 

She leaned forward and struck a chord ortwo. But the sound 
was not particularly displeasing, and Ward quickly seated himself, 
opened the roll of paper in his hand, played the opening bars, and 
began singing. Tina listened, entranced. When the song came to 

‘an end, she cried, “Thank you, thank you,” but she gave no 
permission for the song to be published, and Charles Ward, who was 
beginning to be much impressed both with her -beauty and her 
oddity, begged her to try the song herself. 

“No doubt you can read music, and this is a soprano song,” he 
said. ‘* Yours is a soprano voice, surely ?” 

Tina demurred a little. She was out of practice, she said; had 
not opened her lips for weeks, was not quite sure that she had not a 
little cold. But she was presently induced to try. Ward played the 
opening bars. again, and Tina, more at her ease vocally than conver- 
sationally, began to sing. 

She had just sung the last note and Ward was still playing a few 
chords, when the door suddenly opened and Aunt Blanche stood 
before them, her dripping umbrella in her hand and a look of intense 
surprise upon her face. Aunt Blanche had once been a handsome 
woman, but her complexion had become coarse and her features 
sharp, and Charles Ward thought her positively hideous as she stood 
there confronting him, wet, splashed with mud, and frowning. This 
was the duenna of the place, he perceived —the tyrant who kept the 
lovely young scribe shut up in close seclusion : horrible, gaunt, grim 
gorgon, in her goloshes and her straight, soaked cloak ! 
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“ Justina !” cried Aunt Blanche. 

But Tina, completely terrified, had sought refuge behind the stal- 
wart form of the musician, and stood there shivering but invisible. 
Aunt Blanche, however, knew that she was there. 

“ Justina,” she demanded, ‘‘ have you and this gentleman ever met 
before ?” 

Tina could not reply ; she was on the verge of tears. Charles 
Ward looked over his shoulder at her, and immediately took her part 
as became a man. 

‘“ No, madam, we have never met before,” he said. “I ventured 


to call on Miss Rivers to ask permission to publish one of her 


songs.” 

Aunt Blanche looked hard at him; she was amazed, confounded. 
What deceit, what hypocrisy was this? For the first time in her life 
she made use of an emphatically unladylike expression. 

“Gracious heavens, what next?” she exclaimed. “Pray, sir, 
were you not my niece’s music-master at school ?” 

Charles Ward drew himself up and looked very angry. 

** Madam,” he replied haughtily, ‘I have given you my word once, 
and you will excuse me if I decline to make any further explanation. 
My business,” he added, with great emphasis, “is with A/zss Rivers.” 

“Then pray may I ask why you don’t address yourself to Miss 
Rivers ?” inquired Aunt Blanche. 

She was beginning to comprehend the situation, and the twinkle in 
her eye showed that she could sometimes recall the time when she 
published her volume of ‘Songs of Love and Humour.” 

**T have been doing so,” said the stranger. ‘Miss Rivers was 
doing me the honour of singing the song I have composed to her 
words, and I was.in hopes of obtaining her leave ——” 

But this was more than Aunt Blanche could stand. ‘ Leave!” 
she cried. ‘Leave! Justina, what does all this mean ? Come forward 
at once, child, and explain yourself.” 

But to tell Tina to explain herself—silly little Tina, who had 
never been able to explain clearly what an island was, or how 
Charles I. came to his death—was as futile as if Aunt Blanche had 
desired the sun to shine through a fog. The poor child came a step 
forward, and then burst into tears and covered her face with her 
little trembling hands. Aunt Blanche looked at her, and then at the 
stranger, and Ward looked at the pretty, shrinking form at his side, 
and then at the drenched and ugly woman before him. ‘Then he 


saw the twinkle in Aunt Blanche’s eye, and a glimmer of the truth 


began to dawn upon him. 
“T am afraid there is some mistake,” he said, gravely. 
“T am afraid it is a case of mistaken identity,” returned Aunt 
Blanche. 
“ Are you Miss Rivers? Did you write the song?” asked Ward. 
“Show me the song in question and I'll tell you,” said Aunt 
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Blanche. ‘I did indeed write a book called ‘Songs of Love and 
Humour,’ but my niece may have written the song you speak of. 
Pray show it to me.” 

Tina began to cry again, withered by her aunt’s sarcasm, but 
Aunt Blanche was not unkind at heart. The song was hers, un- 
deniably, and she readily gave Ward the permission he had come to 
seek. ‘Then he took his leave; there was no other course for him to 
pursue. Aunt Blanche gave him her hand frankly. 

“If you are ever passing again and like to look in,” she said, “ we 
shall be glad to see you. You will know then which of us is which.” 

So he departed, and Tina heaved a sigh. 

“Why do you sigh, child?” said Aunt Blanche. “Why don’t 
you help me off with my cloak instead? Dear, dear! my umbrella 
has made a pool on the carpet, and the young man has left his 
music behind him, I declare! Well, cheer up, Justina! I haven’t 
the smallest doubt that he will return—for his music.” 

“I wish he would! It was so like a novel while he was here,” 
thought Tina, as she carried away her aunt’s dripping possessions ; 
and she began to frame all manner of grand speeches which she 
would make to him, if he did, explanatory of her strange behaviour 
during their first interview. But she made none of them, although 
Charles Ward did return the very next day—for his music—and 
went on returning pretty often all through the autumn. There was 
never any convenient season for Tina’s set speeches, and when she 
wrote her Christmas letter to her darling Mimi, she was obliged to 
confess, ‘‘ I’ve never, zever told him the whole story yet ! ” 

- “Yes, yes,” Aunt Blanche was saying to the musician at that very 
moment. ‘Tina is a little goose, but she is a sweet child, and— 
and—God bless you both !” 

And then a queer expression came over Aunt Blanche’s face and 
she looked like a wintry sunset, and Charles Ward (who was a 
sensible young man in the main) actually kissed her. For elderly 
people, you know, even when their complexions have become coarse 
and their features sharp, have hearts packed snugly away behind their 
common sense and knowledge of the world ; and Ward had found 
out Aunt Blanche’s heart, and when he had found it out, he ceased 
to think her ugly or a gorgon. 

But did he stop short at kissing the aunt ? 

I have reason to believe not. For, in the spring, I heard that 
Tina was married and that her new surname began with a W. 

Fayr Mapoc, 





IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


Tue house is all silent, no murmur is there, : 
Save the tick of the clock from its niche on the stair, 
And the sob of a mourner, half hush’d into prayer. 


And silent and still is that wonderful room, 
Where the lilies are shedding their subtle perfume— 
The white summer lilies that shine thro’ the gloom. 


The roses blush faint on the flower-strewn bed, 
The candles are burning at foot and at head, 
Lest the spirits of darkness should trouble the dead. 


Thro’ the vine-covered lattice the harvest moon shines, 
And the shadows have woven in delicate lines 
On the floor of the chamber a tracing of vines. 


The spirit of stillness broods over the place, 
Where the angel of death has uncovered his face, 
And folded his wings to abide for a space. 


Through the shadowy valley he pointed the goal, 
One stroke of his sword broke Life’s beautiful bow], 
And severed the link that bound body and soul. 


The weary lids dropt o’er the pain-haunted eyes, 
The labour’d breath sank into quivering sighs, 
One sharp bitter struggle, and Death won his prize. 


Now hope is all over, now longing is still, 
Naught left but the sorrow too bitter to kill, 
And the break in the circle that nothing can fill. 


To-day one of us—gone whither to-night ? 
Our straining eyes saw not the soul in its flight, 
For the gloom of the valley had blinded our sight. 


What mighty experience, awful and strange, 
What rapture, what fulness have entered the range 
Of the soul that has passed through the mystical change ? 


What realised vision entrances the eyes 
That have looked their last look on Humanity’s skies, 
And seen the first dawning on Heaven’s sunrise ? 


No answer comes back to our questioning sore, 
We but stand by the sea, he has crossed to the shore— 
And the place that beheld him shall know him no more. 


No place any more in this world of unrest— 
But look on the face that the angel hath bless’d, 
Who can ask whether living or dying is best ? 


Oh! fair shines the chamber transfigured in light, 

And fair is that silent face, peaceful and white; 

The day has been heavy, but calm is the night. 

The last word is spoken, the last prayer is said, 

From the house of its bondage the Spirit has fled ; 

Behold, it is written, Thrice blest are the Dead. 
CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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